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GEORGE GOES TO COLLEGE 
or, Why did the Snail Cross the Road? 

Let me tell you about George. George graduated from high school after having studied 
Japanese for three years. As a freshman in college, George wanted to continue in Japanese, but he 
wasn’t able to enroll in the fourth semester Japanese class-or even in the third semester class. He 
hadn't learned "enough” grammar. He doesn’t know "the right" kanji - or perhaps his use of the 
spoken language isn't as good as it might be. But George loves Japanese. He was a good student 
in high school-in fact, one of the best in his class (a combined class of 36 second and third year 
students). 

George's college instructors don't quite know what to do with him. It is clear that he has 
learned a lot, but he just doesn't seem to fit neatly anywhere in their system. Their job would be 
easier if George knew nothing at all about Japanese. Then they could simply begin at the 
beginning with him and do things "right" from the start. They conclude that this might in fact be 
the best pathway for George, and they place him *n the beginning level of Japanese. (It will be a 
"good review" for him.) 

Japanese isn’t fun anymore for George. He becomes discouraged and wonders if he hasn't 
wasted three years of Japanese. Perhaps he should after all have taken something more practical 
like auto mechanics or computer science. When George's high school teacher leams about all of 
this, she is angry and frustrated. What's wrong with these college professors that they can t give 
George some credit for his high school work in Japanese? Don't they realize how much he has 
accomplished? If they think teaching high school Japanese is easy, let them spend a week in her 
shoes! 



Is anyone very surprised at the way this story turned out? To me, the real headline-making 
news would be: "High School Student Attends Major University: Fits in Perfectly in All of His 
Classes! Professors Report They Are Pleased with the Job Being Done in our Nation's High 
Schools!" 

As more and more high school Japanese programs are established, college instructors like 
those in George’s story are for the first time finding students in their classes who have previously 
studied Japanese in high school. (What indeed do they do with them?) For the first time, 
articulation is becoming a real issue in Japanese. Why are we surprised? It has long been an issue 
O in other disciplines and at all levels. It is difficult enough to achieve articulation between foreign 
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language programs in various feeder schools and a high school within the same school district! 
And, haven’t we all heard English teachers complain that "they don’t teach spelling anymore m 
elementary school"? Even a superficial comparison of a high school textbook and a college 
textbook in any foreign language will reveal that students are not taught exactly the sane ^thrngs 
And certainly not by the same methods. French has been taught m American high schools since 
colonial times and the articulation process is still far from ideal. Why do we expect thatthings 
should be any smoother in Japanese? Articulation "problems" are not the exception. They are 

almost an inevitability. 



This is not to say that the high school teacher and the college instructor should accept the 
inevitable and go their separate ways, each blaming the other for failing to do their job. Some 
problems simply take a long time to solve. Solutions to the articulation problems that are so 
painfiil and frustrating to everyone involved will not be quick, and they will certainly not be 
perfect Everyone just might as well take a deep breath, relax, and begin talking to each other-as 
equals, as educators, with courage, patience, fairness, honesty and an open mind. 

High school teachers and college teachers can leam a lot from each other, even as they 
wrestle with the difficult question of what grammar to teach at what level. Their goals are similar 
even though their methods, their materials, and their pace may differ. Pace, after all, is relative 
especially when we’re talking about the lifelong process of learning Japanese. (Have you heard 
the story about the snail who was run over by a turtle as he was crossing the road? A policeman 
arrived on the scene and asked, "What hit you?" "I don't know," replied the snail. "It all happened 

so fast.") 

How do the two groups begin talking with each other is the next question. The state of 
Indiana, with its more than 30 pre-collegiate Japanese programs, has the right idea. Elaine Vukov, 
Administrative Director of Earlham College’s Institute for Education on Japan, tells us that all K- 12 
and college instructors of Japanese in the state are invited to come together for a two-day 
conference on Japanese language education in March, 1994. They will discuss such topics as 
testing, standards, enrollments, teaching materials, technology, and articulation. The conference is 
sponsored by Earlham, Indiana University-Bloomington, and the Indiana Department of 
Education. We look forward to reporting the results of the Indiana conference in our May issue. 



No one expects that articulation issues in Indiana's schools will be resolved after one 
weekend. But don’t you expect that the Indiana teachers-K-12 and college alike-who attend the 
conference will make a lot of progress towards understanding each other? I do! 



Carol Bond 
Director, CITJ 



AN ANSWER TO THE JANUARY "BLAHS!" 

CITJ Offers Free Materials to Newsletter Subscribers 

We announced in the October 1993 issue of the JLTN Newsletter that CITJ would expand 
its services by disseminating high quality supplementary materials to teachers. Our first matenals- 
a set of katakana worksheets—will be ready towards the end of January. 
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The worksheets were designed to develop a student's ability to identify words and phrases 
written in katakana and/or to scan for necessary information from a variety, of authentic materials 
which are of interest to high school students. The worksheets contain both katakana- recognition 
activities and task-dependent activities. In fatetana-recognition activities, students are asked, for 
example, to find prices for certain items, times for T.V. shows, and kinds of toppings available at 
Pizza Hut in Japan. In order to engage students in real-life situations, task-dependent activities 
provide settings and tasks that students are likely to encounter in Japan. For example, students are 
asked to find out certain information needed to solve some problem such as selecting gifts for a 
host family, planning a trip, or deciding what to buy for a party within a limited budget. 

To acquaint you with our materials, we are making a ONE-TIME-ONLY SPECIAL 
OFFER! Beginning in February we will be offering these and other materials for a nominal fee to 
cover our cost of photocopying and mailing. However, if you would like to receive the first packet 
of materials absolutely free, please send a note, postcard or fax with your name and address to the 
attention of JuliAnn Norton, University High School, 1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 
61801, fax: 217/333-4064, before January 14, 1994. The materials will be suitable for 
photocopying and you have our permission to copy them for use in your classroom . In return, we 
will ask you to complete a simple evaluation form. 

The following is a list of the ten katakana worksheets: 

Beginning level: 

Restaurant at Hanamaki 
Pizza Hut 
Tokyo Disneyland 
Karaoke Party 
What is Advertised? 

Let’s Go to the Movies! 

Planning a Party 

Intermediate level: 

Living Japanese (Inside Tokyo) 1 & 2 
Gift Hunt 
Travel Plans 



Carol Bond 
Yukiko Oguchi 



REVIEW 

In the past the JLTN Newsletter printed reviews only of materials that could in some way 
be recommended for classroom use. In this issue we break with this policy to bring you the 
following review of NTCs Basic Japanese . We believe it is important for teachers and others who 
select textbooks for high schools to know when there are serious flaws which may not be apparent 
at first glance. Professor Hiroshi Nora's review of NTCs Basic Japanese appeared first in the 
Journal of the Association ofTeachers of Japanese in April, 1992. We thank ATJ for their 
permission to reprint excerpts of the review. We invite responses from teachers who use this text. 



NTC’s Basic Japanese: A Communicative Program in Contemporary Japanese, 

Level 1, by Lynn Will iams Lincolnwood, Illinois: National Textbook Company, 1992. $26.60. 

In the introduction to this textbook, Williams says that Basic Japanese embodies years of 
experience in Japanese teaching and that it is a response to a need for communicative Japanese. It 
is supposed to contain a number of lively, stimulating, and communicative activities. Williams 
also says that the book has been designed to be completed in one academic year. Also claimed is 
that all four skills (speaking, listening, reading, and writing) are developed from day one... 

The book is divided into nine topical sections, and each section contains two to ten smaller 
chapters called units. These ten topical sections are "Greetings" (3 units); "In the Classroom" (7 
units); "School Life" (5 units); "Time, Days and Numbers" (9 units); "The Weather" (3 units and 
an "extension unit"); "Myself and Others" (8 units); "Families and Friends" (10 units); "Homes and 
Daily Activities" (5 units) and " Health" (2 units). Not all the units are uniform in structure. Some 
have dialogues followed by vocabulary and activities, while others are intended for review with no 
new material. 

The book is nicely illustrated with black and white snapshots of scenes from daily life in 
Japan, line drawings, and pictures of realia such as a train ticket and a meishi. The layout of the 
page and format of the text resemble those of textbooks of more commonly taught languages. 

Some of these pictures are a bit dated— a small nuisance. In this reviewer s judgment, however, the 
textbook fails to accomplish any of the goals stated in the Introduction. The failings are so 
enormous that one wonders why this textbook was published in die first place. 

First of all, it contains numerous factual errors and misleading statements... On p. 52, we 
learn that students in Japan do not "usually study English until they enter high school; but die 
desire to be good at English, and the parental feeling that children will not succeed in getting good 
jobs unless they have good English, prompts most of them to attend private English lessons right 
through Primary School." Scores of other factual errors are sprinkled throughout virtually all the 
cultural notes in the book... raising the disquieting question as to whether the author has much in- 
depth knowledge about Japanese people and culture. 

Unfortunately, the matter gets worse when it comes to linguistic accuracy. The one-line 
explanation for sayoonara tells us that it is "said to your school principal, or on a formal occasion 
(p. 38). In fact most grammatical and usage explanations are inadequate, simplistic, and 
misleading, and not as innocuous as the case of sayoonara. For instance, when introducing the 
idea of particles with a sample sentence hon o kudasai, Williams writes (p. 67-68): 

Ask yourself who is being spoken to? The answer is you, therefore you are the topic. 

What is the object wanted? The answer is the book. Therefore, in a very explicit sentence, 

we would say: Anata wa hon o kudasai. 

Would we really say that very explicit sentence? Is Anata wa hon o kudasai what lies 
underneath hon o kudasaP 

In reference to a sentence watashi wa se ga takai desu . the particle ga receives die first 
explanation as follows (p. 194): 
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[Being tali] is the one thing about yourself that you want to mention in the sentence, and 
which you want your listener to focus on. This is why you use the ga particle because ga 
signals to people to take particular note of the thing in front of it. 

If you think about it, it's much the same with the other use of ga [in watashi wa inu ga suki 

desu]... 

So, whenever you want to talk about one particular thing about yourself, you must put ga 
after that part. 

This is the most comprehensive explanation of ga provided in this textbook. About wa, the 
author writes simply that this particle "signals what you are talking about (p. 25). And o follows 
the object or thing that you are talking about" (p. 67). If students are unfortunate enough to learn 
about particles from this book, they will come away very confused about how particles work. 
Simplistic and grossly inadequate explanations are commonplace in other areas of grammar as 
well... 

Sometimes Williams's explanations have a peculiar slant. When introducing the kanji for 
woman, he says: "Onna is a stylized figure of a woman carrying a baby. Note the strong role 
model that it symbolizes. Only relatively recently has equality for women started to become a 
reality for women in Japan. In some situations even now, women are expected to play a 
subservient role" (p. 1 95-95). One wonders whether this degree of interpretation is necessary, let 

alone appropriate. 

What will surely appall Japanese teachers is the dialogues. These dialogues are touted as 
lively and communicative in the introduction, a real vehicle for communication in Japanese. A 
model dialogue found on p. 86 runs as follows: 

K: Konnichi wa. Nani o shimasu ka. 

S: Piano o renshuu shimasu. 

K: Soo desu ka. 

S: Hai soo desu. Sayoonara. 

On p. 145, there is the following dialogue: 

A: BIRU san, Ohayoo. 

B: Kyoo umi ni ikimasu ka. 

A: lie 

B: Naze desu ka 
A: Ame deshoo. 

Here, Williams teaches erroneously that deshoo can be used as a response to a why- 
question. This may appear outrageous but is not as astounding as the following found on p. 1 82, 
in which Kara (K) responds to Dean's (D) query about her birthday. 

K: Watashi no tanjoobi was shigatsu nijuusannichi desu. 

D: Shekusupia [sic] (Shakespeare) no tanjoobi deshita. 

K: Soo desu ka. Joozu desu ne. 



If you are wondering what is going on, you are not alone. We learn that Dean answered 
that April 23 is the birthday of Shakespeare, to which Kara responds "Oh really? You are clever, 
aren't you!" We are then asked to leam the phrase joozu desu ne and add it to future conversations 
in this way. 

These dialogues and others in the book are so bizarre and outlandish (some are simply 
incorrect) that they do not even approximate real linguistic behavior. No attention is paid to the 
natural flow of conversation, hesitation noises, aizuchi, or other little things good speakers of 
Japanese do when speaking. These and all other dialogues are reminiscent of the peculiar, stilted 
dialogues often presented in junior high school English textbooks in Japan, or put another way, 
sound as if transcribed from conversations between two intermediate students of Japanese 
struggling to communicate in Japanese. On this point alone, the textbook is unsuitable for class 

use. 



Errors in readings further undermine this reviewer's confidence in William's proficiency in 
Japanese. Is the Japanese man's name romanized as "Kennichi" (and the hiragana ) 

appearing on p. 154 intended as a real Japanese name or a mis-rendihon of the more common It A, 
And why is the seventeenth of the month given as juunonanichi in the chart on p. 183 and in the 
appendix? 

Although relatively minor, the Japanese in the textbook is riddled with more than the 
average share of typographical errors. To cite a few, Brent in katakana has shi instead of n, and 
the middle kana of Sasha is isu instead of shi (p. 306). The word for Taiwan, which happens to be 
given in katakana for some unknown reason, is rendered as & 4 *7 s • & v7 , which is hardly 
used nowadays to refer to the now former Soviet Union, is rendered as . There is no 

explanation of the basic phonetics of Japanese. All material in Japanese in this textbook is written 
with spaces between the words... 

It is rare to find so little that is good about a textbook. Riddled with mistakes, lacking a 
coherent body of knowledge about the language which can serve as a foundation for further study, 
and marred by aberrant dialogues, it cannot be used at any level. It (is) disturbing to find that the 
field of Japanese language teaching is still in an embryonic stage which allows a book of this 
quality to be published as a textbook. Moreover, it is disheartening to think that the large amount 
of resources which must have gone into this project could have been used to publish a more 
worthwhile textbook. 



Hiroshi Nara 

East Asian Languages and Literatures 
University of Pittsburgh 



SOFTWARE REVIEWS 

Interactive Japanese: Understanding Written Japanese CD-ROM for Macintosh, 
available from C.A.L.L. (Computer Accelerated Language Learning) Project, P.O. Box 2253, 
Alpine, CA 91903. Tel. 619/4454210. $350 



System Requirements: Mac Plus or Higher, Min. 2 Meg RAM, KanjiTalk System 6.0.5 or 
higher, HyperCard 2.0 v2 (included); Apple CD-ROM drive or compatible drive. The current 
program is not compatible with System 7, which is required by the most recent Macs, but the 
makers are considering creating a version of the program that would be compatible with the 
System 7 Japanese Language Kit. (The JLK, available to schools through Apple for $137, is a 
very inexpensive way to allow a Mac to operate in Japanese.) Understanding Written Japanese is 
networkable, and institutions seeking to use it on a network should contact the distributor. 

Interactive Japanese: Understanding Written Japanese (TJWJ) provides the user with a 
great wealth of realia-based reading material for computer-assisted study. It is primarily geared for 
students at an advanced beginner to intermediate level in their study of written Japanese. 

The central part is a set often lessons, each containing several sub-lessons based on real- 
life-type examples of Japanese script and focusing on various reading skills such as skimming, 
scanning, complete comprehension, critical reading, or task-oriented reading. Through pull-down 
menus, students can easily remind themselves of what reading skills they are focusing on or sec a 
listing of important grammatical topics incorporated into the text. Students can also easily call up 
the meanings of words, phrases, and sentences in each text. 

Many of the selections in UWJ are task-based, such as choosing a restaurant based on 
information the learner can glean from shop fronts or reading the directions on a package of curry 
or frozen pizza. Lessons 1 -5 are primarily realia-based materials, much of which is in the form of 
scanned-in photographs of signs or products. Lessons 6-10 are more in the form of memos, 
diaries, directions letters and short essays. A useful feature of lessons 6-10 is that any sentence in 
the texts can be heard read by a native speaker by simply clicking on the sentence and using a pull- 
down. menu option. 

Each sub-lesson includes clearly stated objectives and instructions. The program provides 
comprehension questions which tie into the nature of the reading task being focused on. Scanning 
and skimming tasks have time limits which the user can adjust to provide an appropriate level of 
challenge. The program keeps track of each user's score and the amount of time spent on a task. 
This information can be saved on disk for students' or teacher s later reference. 

Tests are included at the end of each lesson, but some are more like computer games than 
the typical tests students take. In chapter one, for example, the learner becomes the mother who 
must take her bratty 5-year-old son Ken-chan to the department store, reading road signs along the 
way, finding him a lunch at the restaurant which he will eat given his likes and dislikes, finding the 
closest men’s bathroom, and finding the emergency exit sign when a fire breaks out. My high 
school students loved it and wanted to do the test again. In chapter 7 , students assemble a jigsaw- 
puzzle-type map based on information in the text. 

One of the neatest features of Interactive Japanese: Understanding Written Japanese is an 
abridged on-line version of Nelson’s kanji dictionary containing 1,850 commonly used characters. 
When the user enters the dictionary, he or she specifies as much information as is known from the 
following options: main entry kanji. Nelson number, radical number, number of strokes, adjacent 
kanji, or radical name. The user can also click on components present in the kanji from a list of 
approximately 75 shown on the right-hand portion of the screen. After the user clicks on the Find 
It" button, hundreds of kanji zoom past in a window on the screen, but all the ones meeting the 
description remain. From those choices the user clicks the one he/she needs, and the program 
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displays the information from Nelson's, including the list of compounds and their definitions. 
Alternatively the user can search for kanji by looking through radical indexes, stroke number 
indexes, or on-kun reading indexes, all of which can easily be called up on the scree- . This easy- 
to-use kanji dictionary is one feature that will be immediately popular with students. 

Another feature of UWJ is an on-line Japanese-English dictionary containing all the 
vocabulary needed for the various texts and exercises in the package. The reader can also search 
for English words appearing in the definition section, allowing the dictionary to be used to some 
extent as an English-Japanese dictionary as well. 

I have some minor concerns. The set-up explanation in the manual can be overwhelming 
at first, for the reader must first plow though a detailed explanation of how to install KanjiTalk, 
something which most users have probably already done; and if they haven't, they can get that 
information from the KanjiTalk manual when they buy KanjiTalk. (I understand, however, that 
the CA.L.L. office is now working on an abbreviated explanation for those who already have 
Kani'iTalk.) Secondly, the Macintosh is limited in the clarity it can provide at those times when 
smaller fonts are needed in the program, and beginning readers may need some help adjusting at 
first. Thirdly, response time when entering a new lesson or sub-lesson on my Macintosh bfc/30 
was slow, though I understand this can be improved by transferring the program (approximately 
1 6MB) to hard disk, leaving only the sound tracks on the CD . Use of a Mac n, especially with a 
high-speed CD drive, would also surely speed up transitions. Finally, some teachers might prefer 
that there were an option for showing the readings of the kanji in hiragana rather than romaji 
when calling up information about a word or phrase in the text. 

Overall, however, the program provides a very motivating and pedagogically sound 
introduction into the world of written Japanese. The drop in price from $850 when Iongma y 
reviewed the program to $350 will also help to make it available to more schools and colleges 

offering Japanese. 



Kyooto, Nara: Hyper-Travel HyperCard Software, by Kayoko Hirata , Ph.D. Available 
from Cheng & Tsui Company, 25 West Street, Boston, MA 021 1 1 . Tel. 617/426-6074. $69.95 



System Requirements: Macintosh SE and some Mac ITs; 2 MB RAM; tojiTalk 6.0 or 
above with a compatible version of HyperCard; (Program requires approximately 1.7 MB ot hard 

disk space). 

Kyooto, Nara: Hyper-Travel offers a low-cost entry into computer-assisted reading 
instruction, provided one already has access to KanjiTalk. There is no additional hardware to 

purchase. 

The program is a computerized guide to nineteen scenic spots in Kyoto and Nara. Each 
site has a description in Japanese of several sentences concerning its history and distinctive 
features, and there are several explanations of traditional Japanese culture in various notes that pop 
up There is a basic map of the areas showing the location of the historic sites and an index 
allowing one to cross-reference the sites by type (castle, temple, shrine, with garden, etc.) and vice- 
versa. An attractive scanned-in photo of each site is also available. 
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The texts are written in a straight-forward style. The author has assumed the students will 
have a basic familiarity with Japanese grammar as one might have after two or three semesters of 
college Japanese. The program could be used with upper level high school students. The text 
appears in kanji and kana, with kana readings provided for all kanji. First and second grade kanji 
are included, along with those in proper names and certain words related to history or the sites 

themselves. 

Each passage can be easily transferred sentence-by-sentence into a dictionary format which 
allows the learner to click on content words and expressions and have a translation appear for the 
expression. In addition, English translations are available for all Japanese passages. 

I have a major concern. I would have much preferred to see the kana readings of the kanji 
supplied above or below the kanji rather than included full size in parentheses following the kanji. 
It is hard to practice developing reading eyespan when one has to jump over the parentheses even 
for kanji one knows. Leaving room for yomigana above or below the kanji might have required an 
extra "card" for each site, but I think it would have been worth it, especially if the user could have 
the option of toggling the yomigana in or out. 

The Kyooto. Nara: Hyper-Travel program would be of great interest to upper level high 
school students preparing to travel to that area of Japan but students not planning to go there might 
not be as interested. In any case, students will find the passages of very manageable length and 
will enjoy the benefit of being able to use the built-in dictionary. 



Cliff Damall 

Elk Grove High School 

Elk Grove Village, IL 



TEACHER TO TEACHER 
Using Katakana Activities to Boost Student Confidence 

Even our most motivated students sometimes get bogged down with Japanese language 
studies. At times like this I give my students activities that use their knowledge of familiar topics. 
These activities have the effect of boosting their confidence in the use of Japanese, even though 
the last test might not have gone so well. 

The katakana activities that follow are based on the topic of NBA basketball in the United 
States. (The NBA has quite a following in Japan!) These worksheets were designed around a 
page in a popular Japanese sports magazine called Super Basket. The "Personal Leaders List is 
full of players' names and place names easily recognizable by any kid who lives m the United 
States. The following four worksheets are for two difficulty levels, demonstrating how a single 
authentic source can be tailored for different groups of students. All of my students, including 
those with no interest in the NBA, enjoyed working on these. 

Chris Thompson 
University High School 
Urbana, IL 
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NBAW^h #1. 

***. : 

Date : 

It's basketball season! Basketball is a popular sport, not only in the U. S. but also in 
Japan! In fact, American basketball is very popular, and each year, several NBA exhi- 
bition and regular season games are played in cities in the Tokyo and Osaka area. Below 
is a Ust of NBA teams in #7 XX. For the team names listed in katakana below, figure 
out each English equivalent, and write your answer below each Japanese team name. 

If you aren't a basketball fan, you may have to ask a friend, sibling, or parent who 
knows the sport for help. Good luck! 
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NBA F #2. 

: 

The "Personal Leaders" list that accompanies this exercise sheet was taken from a 
magazine called, 'A— /<— • h, a Japanese • yji's's that regularly 

profiles the NBA. In the 1993 August issue, this list was included on 7 7 <<—P. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with the list, and answer the following questions. Some questions 
require only an English answer. However, for most questions, write your answer in 
both iCte/vZ and in For example: y V ~ • P a VV y /Larry Johnson. 



1. Who was the most valuable player of the 1992-93 season? 

2. What team did the recipient of the Sixth Man Award play for? 

3. What kind of recognition did Patrick Ewing receive? (English only.) 

4. What Chicago Bulls player appears on the All NBA Third Team list? 

5. What position did the answer to # 4 play? 

6. What team did the coach of the year coach for? 

7. What award did "The Shaq" receive? (English only.) 

8. Who was the All NBA First Team player at the center position? 

9. What honor did Michael Jordan receive? At what position is he listed? 

10. Who was the Schick Defensive Player of the Year? 

11. How many Chicago Bulls players are among the "Personal Leaders?" 

Write the name(s) of such (a) player(s). 

12. Name the team that Chris Jackson played for. What honor did he receive? (The 
second answer can be in English only.) 
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ERIC 



li 



Most Valuable Player 
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Rookie of the Year 
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Most Improved Player 
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Schick Award 

Defensive Player of the Year 
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Sixth Man Award 
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ALL-NBA First Team 
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ALL-NBA Second Team 
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Coach of the Year 
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NBA/<XX7 #l. 
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NBA #2. 
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NEWS FROM SOUTHWESTERN SECONDARY TEACHERS 

"Videopal" Opportunity 



OF JAPANESE 



Videopals is a pilot project where high school second language classes produce bnef (15- 
25 minute) video stories on themes from their daily lives to exchange with students in the countries 
ffSgeuSuage. The program began in January, 1993, with video exchanges be^een two 
Japanese 8 and two Northern California high schools (Alisa High School in Salmas andPalo Alto 
High School in Palo Alto). Themes of the American students' videos included an introduction of 
the school and local community, student perspectives on local and global issues, and other topics 
of interest to the video makers. Students planned and directed the video production themselves, 
under the supervision of their teachers, Tei Dacus and Norman Masuda The videos, which 
included segments in both Japanese and English were produced over a four-month period in 
January-April, 1993. These students then had the pleasure of receiving similar videos from the 

two schools in Japan. 

Videopals is sponsored by AcrossCulture, a non-profit project of the Tides Foundation in 
San Francisco. AcrossCulture has received funding from a private donor to get the project off the 
ground Co-directors Ted Dale and Kay Sandberg-Abe continue to seek funds from private 
businesses and foundations in the United States and Japan to expand the program to additional 
schools and countries in the coming years. Ted and Kay would like to talk to any school interested 
in joining the Videopal network of schools. You may reach them at: AcrossCulture, 2 
Clocktower Place, B-205, Carmel, CA 93923 Tel. 408/626-2036 Fax. 408/626-8932. 



A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 



Dear Editor, 

Thanks to the Newsletter of the Japanese Language T eachers Network, from which I 
benefitted several times. The following is how I have implemented the classroom activities m the 

newsletter. 

1) "Kotae Riree” by Chris Thompson (Vol. 7 No. 4): I adapted the game for my thirdyear 
of Japanese at college level. I divided the class into two groups (female vs. male students). The 
first two topics were generated by students, one of which was "Clinton.” I gave each group only 
one minute, and scored their answers. After the warm-up (i.e. first two topics), I shifted gears 
toward a debate: "women are better than men" (topic to female students) vs. men are better than 
women" (topic to male students). A number of interesting, silly, wise arguments were generated 
from both groups. I believe that the games are not limited to younger learners. From my 
experience, I found that adults like college students and business people LOVE fun things to do. 

2) "Teaching Relative Clauses" by Kim K. Roberts (V ol. 8 No. 2): I made a copy of 
relative clause worksheet and assigned it to my second year students as homework. 

The ideas in the Newsletter are invaluable to me as a language teacher. I hope you will 
continue to publish practical, creative, useful newsletters in the future. 

Here is my little contribution to other Japanese teachers! 
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Teaching te-form 



Once the le-fbim is introduced, the students can broaden the horizons of their 
conversations There are many re-form expressions: te-kudasoi, te mo Uesuka, te va tkemasente 
shimau, te-oku, te-kara, etc. One difficulty with the te-fotmismemormng all its conjugahons In 
order to make memorization easier, I made a song which applies to the first group of verbs. The 
song is sung to the melody of "Three Blind Mice" as follows: 
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Sincerely, 

Noriko Tsuboi, Japanese Instructor 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg, PA 



AN ALERT READER FROM MICHIGAN ON A TERRIFIC DEAL FROM 

COLORADO 

Lucinia Haywood, a Japanese language teacher in Detroit, writes: "Konnichiwa, In the 
October issue you featured the video series Japanese Language and People available through 
Contact Films for $359. The ten videocassettes alone [without audio cassettes, textbook or 
manual] are available for considerably less, $179, at Mind Extension University Bookstore m 

Colorado." 

But the deal got even better when we called the Bookstore to confirm the price. The new 
price is now only $159.95 plus $5.50 for shipping. We have heard good reports of die senes but 
have not yet previewed it here at CIT J. We would like to hear from any teachers who are using the 
scries, successfully or otherwise, in their classrooms. 

Meanwhile, a big "thank you" to Ms. Haywood for responding quickly with information on 
the Mind Extension University Bookstore. Contact them at ME/U Bookstore, P.O. Box 6612, 
Englewood, CO 80155-6612. Tel. 800/777-MIND. 
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NEW RESOURCES 



English Grammar for Students of Japanese by Mutsuko Endo Hudson (The Olivia and 
Hill Press 1994) is a study guide for English speakers learning Japanese. It defines and explains 
grammatical structures as they apply to English, and then explains how the same structures are 
handled in Japanese. It points out common pitfalls and provides short reviews for self-testing. 
Written for students and teachers on both the high school and college level, the purpose of the 
book is to decrease the amount of time spent explaining grammar, leaving more time for 
communicative classroom activities. Available from The Olivia and Hill Press, 905 Olivia 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, MI, 48104 Tel. 313/663-0235. Fax. 313/663-6590. 

Interactive Japanese: Understanding Spoken Japanese I uses computer and videodisc 
technology to provide individualized instruction, emphasizing direct and constant interaction 
between the learner and the program. Understanding Spoken Japanese I presupposes a 
rudimentary knowledge of Japanese sounds, vocabulary and sentence patterns. Using technology 
to simulate real life, the program draws the learner into situations such as shopping, visiting, asking 
directions and ordering meals. The learner then responds to questions and statements tailored to 
the learner’s level of comprehension. Understanding Spoken Japanese I is available m IBM or 
Macintosh versions. A laser videodisc player is also required. Complete set of disks, videodiscs 
and handbook, $1650. Special sale price before December 3 1: $990. For more information on 
the program and hardware/software requirements, contact Ted Pung, Cedrus, Inc., 1428 Buena 
Vista Ave., McLean, VA 22101. Tel. 703/883-0986 Fax. 703/734-9490. 

Kanji Reader Volume 1 is a new program for the PC from QuickScholar Software. It 
teaches 1 50 kanji and includes more than 1500 words, phrases, and sentences and more than 500 
Japanese proper names using these kanji. Kanji Reader tracks individual progress and tailors each 
lesson to the student's own achievement level. Each lesson teaches one new kanji, with quiz items 
consisting only of that kanji alone or in combination with kanji already studied. Kanji Reader 
supports the new student with instant HELP and instant kanji look-up, while it contains some real 
challenges for the advanced student, too. Volume 2 will be available in January. Additional 
volumes will follow until the nearly 2000 kanji required for high school graduation in Japan are 
included. Kanji Reader Volume 1 costs $40 plus $5 shipping per order. Site licenses are available 
for all QuickScholar products. The shareware version of KanjiReader ($5) is a fully-functional, 
completely documented version which teaches the first fifty kanji of Volume 1. This version lets 
you evaluate the program before you buy it. It can be copied freely to share with your students, 
other teachers, and anyone else interested in learning Japanese. Available from QuickScholar 
Software, P.O. Box 4699, West Hills, CA 91308. Tel. 818/888-3997. 



AN INVITATION TO ORGANIZATIONS 

Since 1986, CITJ has been dedicated to providing Japanese teachers with practical ideas 
and information related to the classroom, to materials, and to opportunities for employment and 
professional development through the publication of the JLTN Newsletter. The JLTN is not a 
professional organization. The Network is the hundreds of individuals from coast to coast and 
overseas who subscribe to and contribute their ideas to our newsletter. Putting teachers in touch 
with each other is at the heart of what we do. 
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CITJ invites all of the new state and regional organizations for teachers of Japanese to 
consider our Center and its newsletter as a means of sharing with other teachers throughout the 
nation the best ideas that emerge at workshops, conferences and meetings. We invite each 
organization to select a member (not necessarily an officer) who would be willing to serve as a 
liaison with our Center-someone who is willing to stay in touch with us on a regular asis. 
are not asking that they write articles, but that they help us identify teachers who would be willing 
to contribute a teaching activity or classroom related article to the JLTN Newsletter. We will take 

it from there. 



We believe that this simple arrangement will be beneficial to us all. With a mmimumof 
effort, professional organizations will be able to help teachers elsewhere and become better known 
in the process. CITJ will have a reliable source of effective classroom ideas to include in our 
newsletter. Newsletter readers will be the big winners! 



If your organization has not yet named a CITJ liaison, there is still time! But,wewodd 
like to hear from you as soon as possible! Please contact Barbara Shenk, University High School, 
1212 West Springfield, Urbana, IL 61801, Tel. 217/2444808 Fax. 217/333-6046, for additional 
information or to receive the CITJ liaison nomination form. 



EMPLOYMENT SOUGHT 

Miho Matsugu seeks a position teaching Japanese in an American high school. Ms. 

Matsugu holds a B.A. and M.A. in Japanese history from Tokyo Women's Christian University. 
She received a teaching certificate in February, 1993, following a year of intensive training in 
Japanese pedagogy and techniques for course design at the National Language Research mstitute 
in Tokyo. She has experience in developing learning materials and teaching Japanese m North 
Carolina and in Tokyo. Ms. Matsugu plans to move to the U.S. in the summer of 1994 . Contoct 
Miho Matsugu, 1388-24-305 Maenuma, Iko-cho, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 121. Tel. (03)385 /- 

2402. 




ANNOUNCEMENTS 

* Once again this summer Concordia Language Villages will welcome youth from all over 
he United States and several other countries to its language-based cultural immersion experiences. 
Wori-No-Ike, the Japanese Village, is preparing for 400 villagers who will come to Minnesota s 
lorth woods to study Japanese language, calligraphy, culture and history. Students may come for 
me- or two-week immersion sessions, or for the four-week credit session m which participants 
2 am one year of high school language credit. For more information call 8 ^f ^: 1 5^ 7 (mSlde 
Minnesota) or 800/2224750 (outside Minnesota) or 21 8/2994544. Fax. 218/299-3807. 



* Arizona State University will offer an intensive nine-week intermediate Japanese course 
in Hida-Osaka and Nagoya, Japan, this summer. The group, which is limited to twenty students, 
will leave from Phoenix May 27 and return July 25, 1994. Students will receive ten semester 
credits. Program fee of approximately $4500 includes tuition and fees for ten semester credits, all 
transportation round trip from Phoenix, weekend excursions, mid-session travel to Kyoto and 
Nara, travel in Tokyo at the end of the program, lodging in the Aichi Shukutoku University 



seminar house and dorms, and meals while traveling. For further information ^application 
forms write or call ASU Summer Sessions, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ 85287 1 el. 
602/965-661 1 or Laurel Rasplica Rodd, Department of Foreign Languages, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, AZ 85287-0202 Tel. 602/9654582 or 602/965-628 1 . 

* The ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics invites you to submit papers, 
reports, curricula or other materials for inclusion in the ERIC daUbase Submiss.ons AouM be 
sent to: Acquisitions Coordinator, ERIC/CLL, 1118 22nd Street NW, Washington, DC 20037 
Tel. 202/429-9292. 



♦ The School Partners Abroad program, administered by the Council on International 
Educational Exchange (CIEE), links North American secondary schools with counterpart schools 
in Japan, Costa Rica, France, Germany, Russia and Spain. For three to four weeks, a group often 
to fifteen students along with their teacher, travel to one of these countries to attend classes at a 
partner school, live with local families, and participate in community activities. Later m the year 
the North American school hosts a return visit from their partner school. For more information on 
the School Partners Abroad program and establishing an exchange with a high school overseas, 
contact CIEE, Secondary Education Programs, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, NY 10017 Tel. 
212/661-1414 ext. 1234 or 1356. 

* Language: Japan is a two-month intensive summer Japanese language program held in 
Japan for English speakers. Classes will be offered at Ritusmeikan University in Kyoto and in the 
towns of Hachiman and Shirotori, located in Gujo, Gifu Prefecture. Applicants must have had 
previous exposure to the Japanese language, either by having completed at least a beginning level 
Japanese language course or by evidence of equivalent proficiency. Homestay is provided for the 
length of the program and is an essential aspect of the Language: Japan program. Participants 
share in the daily life of a Japanese family, come to understand more fully many aspects of 
Japanese culture and society, and integrate the language study with practical application. The 
1994 program will be held June 14 to August 7. Application deadline is February 28. Program 
fees: $3760. Participants are also responsible for travel expenses to Japan. For further 
information, contact Laura Wollpert or Penny Corbett, Exchange: Japan, 2120 Packard, P.O. Box 
1166, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. Tel. 313/665-1820 Fax. 313/665-5229. 



SPECIAL THANKS 



Athens City Schools 
Pamela Boyer-Johnson 
Cliff Damall 



Elelya Hector 
Charles A. James IQ 
Tamae Prindle 



Sumico Yamana 



The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is published four times 
each year in December, February, May and October. Our publication year begins with the 
December issue, but new subscribers are welcome at any time. In addition, a listof 
Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese is published in March-Aprii The 
subscription fee is $18.00 for the five publications. For more information, or to subscribe, 
contact Barbara Shenk, Japanese Language Teachers Network, University High School, 
1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, EL 61801. TeL 217/244-4808 Fax. 217/333/4064. 



The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is a publication of the 
Center for Improvement of Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture in High School at 
the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The newsletter and other current projects 
of the Center are supported in part by the United States- Japan Foundation. 
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LET YOUR STYLE BE YOUR UMBRELLA 

Isn't it great that we're not all alike? Don't you hope that they'll never learn 
how to clone the perfect human being? Or even the perfect foreign language teacher? 
Can you imagine how boring that would be for our students? Day after day, nothing 
but perfection: Perfectly planned lessons perfectly executed in perfectly organized 
classrooms. (Everyone in the class secretly hoping that the teacher will just once trip 
over the wastebasket, forget to erase the board before a quiz, get stumped on a 
vocabulary word, or plan a game that falls flat.) A 1975 movie, "The Stepford 
Wives," told the story of a community where all the wives were perfect and 
consequently very much alike. This seemingly ideal situation turned out to be quite 
a horror story! 

Most of us don’t spend a lot of time worrying that we are too perfect. Our 
students and the day-to-day adventures in the classroom are a constant reminder to 
us that we are, after all, far from perfect. Even though I count my teaching 
experience by the decade, somehow other teachers always seem to me to be more 
clever and more talented. I secretly envy teachers who can sing, who can put 
together an artistic and educational bulletin board display, who think nothing of 
loading 20 teenagers into an airplane and heading across the ocean, who can prepare 
a five-course meal with their students without developing a nervous rash. Compared 
to these teachers, I am not very creative and I am extremely cautious. The words 
"cooking project" and "field trip" strike fear in my heart. 

How does anyone come to terms with these inadequacies? I for one just gave 
up. I long ago gave up trying to be someone I am not. Many years ago, when I was 
a student teacher, I observed my cooperating teacher in action every day. He would 
race up and down the aisles waving his arms and conducting his class like an- 
orchestra. It was exhilerating to watch. He had everyone’s attention. Especially 
mine— because I knew there was no way in the world that I could do that. And, 



whether out of fear or wisdom, I didn’t try. There were other ways to show 
enthusiasm, other ways to command attention, other ways to conduct a grammar 
drill. And I eventually figured out what worked best for me. 

We're talking here about style. Our teaching style is separate from our 
language proficiency, our cultural knowledge, our curriculum and our textbooks. It 
is the way we go about making our presence known in the classroom, the way we go 
about presenting material, the way we interact with our students. It is sometimes 
even distinct from our everyday personality. I have known teachers who are quiet 
and reserved outside of the classroom and who seem to "come alive" in front of a 
class. Over time, we all eventually learn what our style is, and with experience we 
learn to capitalize on it. 

Style is something that no one can (or should) impose upon us. Not long ago, 
I attended a professional meeting where I heard a presentation comparing the 
effectiveness of two Japanese language teachers based on classroom observations of 
their behavior. At the heart of the comparison was teaching style based on cultural 
differences. The conclusion was that one of the teachers was "better" than the other. 
We should not allow cultural biases to cloud our perception of what constitutes 
effective teaching. 

Make no mistake, we can all learn a lot from watching others teach. I seldom 
visit another teacher's class—French, German, Japanese, no matter— that I don t come 
away with a new idea to try, or a reminder of something I hadn't tried in a long time. 
But when I put that idea into effect in my classroom it is bound to take a slightly 
different turn, because of who I am and the way I teach. And so it is that the 
seemingly endless supply of ideas available to us as teachers continue to evolve and 
grow as they are passed along from one (imperfect) teacher to another. 

The trick is to recognize what suits our style and what does not. A German 
teacher in my school uses the overhead projector on nearly a daily basis and in a 
variety of clever ways. He is adept and for him, it is clearly an efficient technique. 
"Oh dear, I really should use the overhead more," I say to myself. And then I think 
back to past experiences: the blinding glare of the light, the roar of the fan, the 
constant refocusing, the tripping over the extension cord, the fumbling around with 
slippery plastic film, the laughter as students notice that the image is backwards and 
probably upside-down. "No thanks!" I say to myself. The overhead projector just 
doesn't fit my style. I can live with that. 
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Differing teaching styles, which are nearly as diverse as we are as individuals, 
are to be welcomed and treasured. There is room for all of us to be good teachers in 
our way. 

Carol Bond 
Director 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Dear Editor, 

I thought the December issue was EXCELLENT . Especially appreciated 
your including the "Review of NTC's Basic Japanese". We need more of these 
evaluative reviews. Keep up the good work. 

Nancy Motomatsu 
New Century High School 
Olympia, WA 



Dear Editor, 

After reading Hiroshi Nara's scathing review of NTC's Basic Japanese in 
your December issue, I feel that some rebuttal is called for. 

Apparently Mr. Nara reviewed the text as it was first published, and so I 
cannot blame him for being negative. There were some blatant errors, and the book 
seemed hastily put together. 

Since then, however, a number of changes and corrections have been made, 
including the kana typos, spelling mistakes, and other factual errors he mentions, 
plus some he didn't mention. The occasional politically-slanted statements (such as 
the point about the kanji for onna, for example) have also been cleaned up or 
deleted altogether. 

Some of Mr. Nara's criticisms left me thinking "So what?" and I suspect they 
stem from his own personal preferences. For example, what on earth is wrong with 
putting spaces between words in the Japanese text? In lower level texts such as 
this, even the Japanese do that! 



As for the lack of emphasis on phonetics, I think that a lot of books go into 
altogether too much detail; some popular college texts include pages and pages 
about accents and intonation that seem to be more for the purpose of impressing the 
academic community than for any benefit the student might get out of it. Indeed, 
most beginning students have trouble both understanding and finding any real use 
for such instruction, and many teachers just skip over those pages. Japanese 
pronunciation is easy enough to pick up just by listening and practicing after a 
minimum of explanation, so I do not see the lack of detail in NTC's text as a 
particular flaw. 

The teaching style of the author apparently is to dispense with as much 
technical grammar explanation as possible, encouraging her young students (and the 
book does lend itself more to junior high and high school than to any higher level) to 
develop instincts with the language just as they do during their own native language 
development. Detailed grammar explanations can come in more advanced classes. 

I can understand that approach, although my own style is quite different. 
Having taught college-level Japanese and ESL for over 20 years, I am sure that my 
adult and intensive methods would need to be modified considerably for a younger 
class. Surely any criticism should allow for such differences in style and level. 

One statement by Mr. Nara in his final paragraph makes me wonder at his 
naivete: if it is "disturbing" to him "to find that the field of Japanese language 
teaching is still in an embryonic stage which allows a book of this quality to be 
published as a textbook," I wonder how many textbooks he has actually taken the 
time to analyze lately. 

It is an unfortunate fact that, despite the great increase in the number of 
Japanese language instructional texts over the last few years, there is still little on 
the market that is worthy of rave reviews. 

As a personal example, in a temporary teaching position a couple of years 
ago, I had to use a text not of my own choosing. Its author was a respected teacher 
at a major university— a native Japanese and Ph.D., but in spite of its very authentic 
language, it was the most difficult and frustrating text I had ever used, and I had to 
spend many hours writing handouts and exercises to make up for the book's failings. 
When I complained to the Department Chairman, the response was that she knew it 
wasn't very good, but the Committee had looked into other texts several times and 
had not been able to find one that was much better. 
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In conclusion, I feel that Mr. Nara's statement that the NTC text "cannot be 
used at any level" is not valid at this point, if it ever was. The book has excellent 
visuals, a lot of very usable exercises and activities, and some helpful support 
material by way of the teacher’s manual and student workbook; and I understand 
there are tapes available, although I have not examined them as yet. A second-level 
text has also been completed. 

Considering the dearth of materials available for younger students, I should 
think NTC's contribution would be a welcome addition. 

Rita Lampkin 

Mt. San Antonio College 

Walnut, CA 



GAMES AND ACTIVITIES, Part 1 

Stephanie Wratten is a high school Japanese teacher, an active member and secretary of the 
Northeast Association of Secondary Teachers of Japanese, and a CITJ liaison. She presented 
"20 Practical Teaching Tips" at NEASTfs monthly Study Group in December and agreed to 
share them with JLTN Newsletter readers. Here are some of her terrific ideas. Watch for more 
in the May issue of the Newsletter. 

I learned Japanese while teaching English in Japan. My students there ranged 
in age from four to sixty and were at many different levels of ability in English, but 
one thing that I found to be universal was the appeal of games. I begau to gather 
ideas for games that were fun but included a definite language learning component. 
When I began teaching Japanese at a U.S. high school I adapted some of my games 
and looked for others. A few of my favorites are described below. Have fun! 

Using Days of the Week and Days of the Month 

1 . Give teams of students cards with days of the week on them. Have a large 
calendar visible in the room. Call out a date, and the first team to figure 
out what day of the week that date falls on and raise the correct card gets 

a point. 

2. Give the students blank grids of five spaces by five spaces and let them 
fill in with numbers between 1 and 3 1 . Play bingo saying the numbers like 
the days of the month. 




/ 
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3. Give the students a photocopy of a page of an appointment book and ask 
them to fill in a schedule according to instructions read aloud in Japanese. 



Sample Teacher Scripts 

(Students are not expected to understand everything.) 

1 . Month Situation: Teacher giving students the schedule for the month. 
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2. Week Situation: Coworker relating the week's schedule to a colleague. 
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Stephanie Wratten 
Riverdale Country School 
Bronx, NY 



TEACHER TO TEACHER 



Manga brings Nihongo to life! Last year, my JALEX Assistants (Madoka 
Kimura and Tsutomu Ando) and I developed a series of worksheets for introducing 
new grammar patterns to third-year students. Madoka is a talented artist; Tsutomu 
and I are not. However, by pooling our talents and ideas we were able to produce 
useful materials. Our goal was to design a worksheet that we could assign as 
homework during the early stage of a new lesson, when students are relatively 
unfamiliar with the uses of the grammar materials in sentence constructions. 

What follows represents our work for two different gra mm a r patterns, temiru 
and teshimaimashita. Madoka's drawings provided a context for the new 
gr ammar The fill-in-the-blank format using a dialogue situation allowed the 
students to rely on their intuition, and on their developing knowledge about the new 
pattern to anticipate possible answers. We wanted students to enjoy early success, 
so in one of the worksheets we added grammar hints next to the character whose 
response was to be filled in. 

We found that we could use the same drawings for further activities (e.g. 
having students create original dialogues using the same grammar items) as well as 
for the unit exam (minus the grammar hints of course). Not only did my students 
enjoy these ” manga worksheets” as we called them, but the worksheets became a 
very important collaborative effort between Madoka, Tsutomu and myself. 



Chris Thompson 
University High School 
Urbana, IL 
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HAVE YOU USED THESE MATERIALS LATELY? 



Each Spring we send our subscribers "Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese, 
a listing of materials recommended by Japanese language teachers which, of course, meansyou! 
Listed below are items which have come to our attention during the past year. We would like to 
know if teachers are actually finding them useful in the classroom. If you have used any of these 
materials, please use the form on the reverse side of this page to give us your comments (if you 
need more space, please attach additional pages). If you would like to recommendany nwtmak 
not listed here, there is a place to do that as well. Please return this by March 1, 1994, to Barbara 
Shenk, Japanese Language Teachers Network, University High School, 1212 West Springfield 
Avenue, Urbana, II 6 1 80 1 . Thank you for your help! 



1. Kimono HI by Sue Burnham, Yukiko Saegusa, and Michael Sedunary. 

2. An Early Start: A Resource Book for Elementary School Foreign Language by Helena 
Curtain. 



3. Nihongo Manabo by Mombusho 

4. Doriru To Shite No Gemu Kyozai 50 by Masako Kuriyama and Kyoko Ichimaru. 



5 Kamishibai for Kids. Taberareta Yamanba (How the Witch Was Eaten Up); Ryu No Me 
No Namida (The Dragon's Tears); Umi Ni Shizunda Oni (The Ogre Who Sank Down to the 
Bottom of the Sea); Shita Kiri Suzume (The Tongue-cut Spa: row); and Rarnen Wa Nam 
Doshi (How the Years Were Named). 



6. NTC’s Basic Japanese Level 2 by Lynn Williams. 

7. 101 Japanese Idioms by Michael L. Maynard and Senko K. Maynard. 

8. AH About Katakana by Anne Matsumoto Stewart. 



9. Beyond Polite Japanese: A Dictionary of Japanese Slang and Colloquialisms by Akihiko 
Yonekawa. 

10. Gone Fishin': New Angles on Perennial Problems by Jay Rubin. 



1 1 . Kodansha's Romanized Japanese-English Dictionary by Masatoshi Yoshida, Yoshikatsu 
Nakamura, and Timothy Vance. 

12 Momotaro, The Peach Boy; Omusubi Kororin (The Runaway Rice Ball) and Tsuru No 
Ongaeshi (The Grateful Crane) from Kodansha; Hiroko Quackenbush, Ed. 

13. Kanji Pict-o-Graphix by Michael Rowley. 

14. Hiragana and Katakana practice cards by Language Express. 

15. Focus Japan H: A Resource Guide to Japan-oriented Organizations by Gateway Japan. 

16. Resources for Teaching about Japan by Linda Wojtan. 

17. Japanese Language and People, film from Contact Films. 

18. English Grammar for Students of Japanese by Mutsuko Endo Hudson. 

19. Interactive Japanese: Understanding Spoken Japanese I software from Cedrus. 

20. Kanji Reader Volume I software from QuickScholar Software. 

'A r» 



Item# Title: 

Comments: 



Can you recommend this to other teachers? yes no 

Item # Title: 

Comments: 



Can you recommend this to other teachers? yes no 

Item # Title: 

Comments: 



Can you recommend this to other teachers? yes 



no 



I would also like to recommend: 

Title: 

Author/Publisher: 

Date of Publication: Number of Pages: Price: 

Description/Comments: 



Supplementary or related materials, if any: 



Available from: 



Your Name: 

School or Organization: 



***** 




REVIEW 



250 Essential Kanji for Everyday Use 

Edited by the University of Tokyo Kanji Research Group 

Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1993; 232 pages, paperback, $16.95. 

Available from: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 28 South Main Street, Rutland, VT 
05701 Tel. 800/526-2778 Fax. 802/773-6993. 

250 Essential Kanji for Everyday Use is a unique kanji workbook designed 
for be ginnin g level students. One of the distinctive features of this book is that it 
introduces the 250 kanji most frequently encountered in daily life in Japan. Each 
lesson presents kanji in everyday situations at a train station, bank, post office, 
restaurant, hospital, etc., in Japan. Students can learn and practice kanji in 
meaningful contexts. 

Each lesson begins with pictures and cultural notes that provide students with 
a brief introduction to the lesson topic. This is followed by an Introductory Quiz, 
Vocabulary used in the Introductory Quiz, Kanji Charts, Practice, and occasionally 
Supplementary Exercises. Each lesson is profusely illustrated with drawings, 
photographs of scenes from daily life in Japan, and authentic realia such as train 
tickets, menus, and street signs. 

Kanji charts are useful and well-organized. New kanji are presented along 
with their meanings, on-kun readings, stroke orders, as well as compounds with 
English translations. Etymologies and mnemonic devices are also presented to help 
students understand and remember kanji with ease. 

One of the strengths of this book is that it provides a variety of contexualized 
activities. Exercises found in Introductory Quiz and Supplement allow the students 
to practice their ability to identify words and phrases written in kanji and scan for 
necessary inf ormation from authentic or near authentic materials related to the 
situation of each lesson. In the shopping unit, for example, students are asked to 
look at the advertisement of a supermarket sale and find out the opening hours and 
items on sale. 
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Overall, this book is very helpful in teaching kanji. The first three chapters 
are easily adaptable for use with any beginning-level textbook. However, each 
lesson teaches quite a few kanji. In addition, some of the kanji and grammatical 
structures found in the exercises seem to be too complex particularly for first and 
second year high school students. For these reasons, this book would be more 
appropriate for intermediate students. Another difficulty is that kanji as well as 
vocabulary introduced in this book would not necessarily match those in the 
textbook you use in class. This book would be used most effectively when your 
lesson covers the same topic/situation presented in this book 



Yukiko Oguchi 
University High School 
Urbana, IL 



NEASTJ TO HOLD TWO SPRING WORKSHOPS 

The Northeast Association of Secondary Teachers of Japanese (NEASTJ) 
will collaborate with the Association for Teachers of Japanese (ATJ) and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) for the first of its two workshops this 
Spring. The NEASTJ/MIT/ATJ Conference on Teaching and Learning of Japanese 
will be held at MIT in Cambridge, March 25-26, 1994. According to NEASTJ 
President Kazuo Tsuda, the "workshop at MIT will be an historic event in Japanese 
language teaching in the U.S. It will be the first time both secondary and college 
level instructors will collaborate in their efforts to share their common experiences 
in teaching Japanese. Over 300 teachers are expected to attend. Teachers from all 
regions of the country will share their ideas." Dr. Eleanor Jorden will be one of the 
many speakers at the workshop which will offer three parallel sessions throughout 
the day on the 25th. The 26th will be reserved for networking sessions. 

NEASTJ’s second event is the Spring '94 One Day Seminar to be held at the 
United Nations International School in New York on Saturday, April 10. The guest 
speaker will be Professor Masashi Kato from the University of Washington, and this 
will also be an opportunity to network with other teachers. 

For more information on these events, please contact Kazuo Tsuda, NEASTJ, 
c/o United Nations International School, 24-50 FDR Drive, New York, NY 10010 
Tel. 212/696-0347 or 212-684-7400 ext. 3227. Fax. 212/889-8959. 
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WISCONSIN TO HOST JAPANESE LANGUAGE CONSULTANT 



The Japan Foundation of Tokyo, Japan, has announced a full salary grant to 
place a Japanese language consultant at the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction for two years. Only one other U.S. state, Washington, has such a 
consultant. 

Veteran educator, Hisako Yoshiki, began her duties at the DPI this week. 

She will be welcomed in a State Capitol ceremony February 22. Government and 
education representatives active in promoting programs to help Wisconsin schools 
attain a more global perspective will attend the reception. The crowd also will 
include first-graders learning Japanese in Mineral Point and high school students at 
West High School in Madison, who have already been studying Japanese for three 
years. 

"The arrival of a Japanese language consultant presents a tremendous 
opportunity for Wisconsin," said State Superintendent John T. Benson. "It will 
enable us to take a giant step ahead in encouraging our school to offer foreign 
language to more students." 

In Wisconsin, 72 schools currently offer Japanese. This number includes 26 
schools that receive instruction via satellite or closed-circuit television broadcasts, 
and 12 schools that offer Japanese as a part of exploratory language programs. 
Already 13 schools offer Japanese I, II, Iff, and IV, in a full academic sequence. 
Additionally, Wisconsin has a number of other programs and activities to support 
more teachers and schools offering instruction in Japanese language and culture. 

Yoshiki's duties will be primarily in the area of teacher training and 
development of aK-12 curriculum. A graduate of Tokyo's International Christian 
University with a master's degree from Temple University/Japan, Yoshiki has 
worked with educators in Alaska, Australia, Canada, Latin America, and New 
Zealand, presenting workshops in the teaching of the Japanese language. From 
1988 to 1990, she served as Japanese language adviser for the Department of 
Education in Queensland, Australia. She has developed a series of high school level 
textbooks in Japanese, and worked with Japan's National Language Research 
Centre. A long-time teacher herself, she has been on the staffs of the Nagoya and 
Yokohama International Schools and The American School in Japan. 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 

* Exchange: Japan offers, as part of the Teacher Training Institute at Bryn Mawr 
College, a six-week intensive professional training program on teaching Japanese in 
high school under the academic direction of Dr. Eleanor H. Jorden, July 5-August 
13, 1994. Staff includes instructors currently teaching in high school programs. 

The program of approximately 5-6 class hours/day places emphasis on actual 
practice teaching of American high school students enrolled in a beginning Japanese 
course, with demonstration sessions videotaped, reviewed and critiqued. The 
program includes Japanese language instruction for those participants who are non- 
native speakers of Japanese. While priority application deadline is April 5, 
applicants are encouraged to apply as early as possible. Tuition fee: $2,150; room 
and board: $1,990. Applicants currently teaching at U.S. high schools will be 
considered for tuition and room and board scholarships, supported in part by 
funding from the United States-Japan Foundation. For further information contact 
Exchange: Japan, P.O. Box 1 166, Ann Arbor, MI 48106 Tel. 313/665-1820 Fax. 
313/665-5229. 

* The East Asian Summer Language Institute (EASLI) at Indiana University offers 
intensive instruction in first through fifth year Japanese. The program serves both 
high school teachers seeking to strengthen their Japanese language skills and high 
school students with a serious commitment to learning Japanese. EASLI is an 
immersion program where instructors and participants five in the same residence and 
share meals in the cafeteria. Daily classroom instruction ranges from four to six 
hours. Regular cultural workshops are offered, and current news and other 
programs directly transmitted from Japan are available to participants. Instruction 
will begin on June 10 and end on August 12, 1994. Teachers are eligible for a ^ 
U.S.D.E. Foreign Language Area Studies Fellowship. Fees (including room and 
board and curriculum materials): $3,595. 10 hours of college credit will be awarded 
by Indiana University. For more information call 812/855-5246 or write: East Asian 
S umm er Language Institute, Memorial Hall West 206, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47405 Tel. 812/855-5246. 

* Ursinus College, in conjunction with its sister school, Tohoku Gakuin University 
(TGU), is offering its 13th Summer Study in Japan Program, a 5-week intensive 
culture and language program in Japan from May 18 to June 23, 1994. Participants 
will earn four college credits. The first three weeks will be spent in Sendai at TGU 
where language lessons are provided for all proficiency levels. Participants will be 
staying with homestay families. The last two weeks will be a tour of Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Nara, and Hiroshima. Program fee of $3,750 includes tuition, round-hip airfare 
from NY/Philadelphia to Tokyo, all lodging, all meals, all transportation within 
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Japan, and pre-departure program at Ursinus College. For farther information and 
application forms, contact Chika Inoue, Ursinus College, Collegeville, PA 19426 
Tel. 610/489-411 1 ext. 2532 or 610/454-9524 (fax and answering machine) by 
March 1, 1994. 

* The Japanese Language and Culture Summer Program at Trident is an intensive 
six-week program for students who have had some previous exposure to Japanese. 
Classes are offered at Trident School of Languages in Nagoya, Japan, and all 
students who successfully complete the program receive six credits from the 
University of Arizona. Students are placed in homestays for the duration of the 
program. Weekly, there are 12 hours of classroom instruction on Japanese culture 
such as tea ceremony and flower arrangement, and field trips to places such as 
Kyoto and Tokyo Disneyland. Students will also be able to take classes with 
Japanese students, join school clubs to meet fellow Japanese students, and interact 
with the local co mm unity. The 1994 program will be held from ivlay 25 to July 6. 
Application deadline is April 15. The cost of the program is $2,700 and includes 
tuition, homestay fee (breakfast and dinner), 5 full-day trips (transportation and 
entrance fees), all textbooks, a commuter rail pass, welcome and farewell parties. 

For further information, contact Dr. Wayne Decker, Office of International 
Programs, Harvill Building, Room 147, University of Arizona, Tucson, A Z 85721. 
Tel. 602/621-1900 Fax. 602/621-2757, or Yumi Iwasa, Kawaijuku Representative 
Office in USA, 2460 Lemoine Ave., Fort Lee, NJ 07024. Tel. 201/585-8785 Fax. 
201/585-8531. 

* The Third Annual Japanese Language and Culture High School Camp sponsored 
by Yokohama Academy USA will be held on the campus of the University of 
Maryland Baltimore County (UMBC) this summer. The program gives American 
high school students the opportunity to interact with and study with their Japanese 
high school peers. Japanese and American students separately study language and 
culture in the morning and then come together in the afternoons and evenings to 
practice what they've learned in an "each-one-teach-one" approach to language 
learning. Students will participate in arts and crafts activities, sports and field trips, 
and boarding students will room with Japanese students. Session dates: July 17-24, 
1994; August 6-13, 1994. For more information call Martha Martin at 4 10/45 5- 

680o! 

* Exchange: Japan offers a six-week intensive course in Japanese at Bryn Mawr 
College for high school students, both those beginning and those with some previous 
Japanese study. The July 7-August 12 course will be under the direction of 
Professor Eleanor H. Jorden. The four skills of speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing will be introduced, with the goal of appropriate, natural, authentic Japanese. 



Emphasis will be placed on articulation with college Japanese courses. The faculty 
will include Japanese and American teachers from programs around the United 
States. All "act" classes, in which there is practical, actual use of the language, are 
conducted entirely in Japanese. "Fact" classes, which feature analysis and 
explanation about the Japanese language and culture, are conducted in English. 
Students will interact with 20 high school teachers of Japanese who are enrolled in a 
special teacher-tr ainin g course for high school teachers. Enrollment is limited, for 
applications and further information, contact*. Exchange; Japan, High School 
Intensive Japanese Language, P.O. Box 1166, Ann Arbor, MI 48106 Tel. 313/665- 
1820 Fax. 313/665-5229. 

* The Critical Languages and Area Studies Consortium (CLASC) is offering, for the 
fifth year, an opportunity for high school students to study Japanese Language and 
Culture. Through its comprehensive three-phase institutes, students can earn six 
college credits, helping to prepare them to enter an intermediate language course in 
college. Phase I is a six-week intensive summer program during summer '94 at 
Northfield Mr. Hermon School, a beautiful college preparatory school in 
Massachusetts. Phase II is an independent study follow-up program during the 
following academic year. The program director and teachers keep in touch with the 
entire class through bi-weekly audio-conferences to review assignments, renew 
friendships and prepare for study abroad. Phase III is an exciting study and travel 
experience in Japan for six weeks during summer '95. The tuition for Phases I and 
II is $3,800, due June 1994; the tuition for Phase III is $4,650, due June 1995. 
Financial aid is available based on need. To obtain application materials, contact. 
Northfield Mount Hermon Summer School, Northfield, MA 01360 Tel. 413/498- 
3290 Fax. 413/498-3112. 



NEW RESOURCES 

Japan, An Illustrated Encyclopedia is a two volume, 1,964 page reference 
book. In addition tol 2,000 entries covering Japan's history, culture, economy, 
politics, science, technology, food, literature and performing arts, it features 4000 
photographs and illustrations, maps, historical time table, bibliography and a 
reader's guide. $200 per set (plus shipping and handling) before March 31, 1994. 
$250 per set thereafter. Order from Wendy Gilbert, Special Sales Department, 
Kodansha America, Inc., 1 14 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 1001 1 Tel. 212/727- 
6470. (Ask about an educator's discount.) 
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A-Kanji-A-Day: 1994 Daily Calendar (Hey Publishing Co.), features kanji 
used in newspapers for beginning or intermediate students. On-kun readings (in 
kana ), stroke order, and sample compounds are given for each entry. Available for 
$11.50 (gift boxed) from Kinokuniya Bookstore, 123 S. Onizuka Street, Suite 205, 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 Tel. 213/687-4447. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

* St. Paul's School, a private Episcopal school located north of Bah imore, 

Maryland, is seeking a teacher of Japanese and Spanish/French language for a 
possible opening in 1994-95. This new teacher would work in coordination with 
two f ull - tim e instructors of Japanese in an established and growing elementary and 
high school program. Since this would not be a full-time Japanese position, 
candidates with the ability and desire to teach multiple languages are urged to apply. 
Requirements include: foreign language teaching experience, especially at the 
elementary level; B.A.; and the ability to teach multiple languages. Contact: Robert 
Hallett, Headmaster, St. Paul's School, Brooklandville, MD 21022. No telephone 
calls please. 

* The School Town of Munster, Indiana, has announced the addition of Japanese to 
its Foreign Language offerings beginning in Fall, 1994. The school seeks a Japanese 
language teacher for its program which will offer Japanese to students from grade 
seven through grade twelve. Send a letter of interest to Dr. David Bess, Assistant 
Superintendent, School Town of Munster, 8616 Columbia Avenue, Munster, IN 

46321. 



EMPLOYMENT SOUGHT 

* Mariko Jeffery seeks a position teaching Japanese as a foreign language at the 
elementary through post graduate school level. Ms. Jeffery earned an M.A. in 
Applied Linguistics and received a TESOL certificate from Old Dominion 
University in Norfolk, Virginia in 1993. She holds a B.A. in English literature from 
Otsuma Women's University in Tokyo, and is licensed to teach on the secondary 
school level. Ms. Jeffery has experience teaching Japanese with the Program for the 
Gifted at Norfolk Public Schools; at Booker T. Washington High School in Norfolk, 
and at Old Do mini on University. She currently teaches Japanese and mathematics 
at Newport News Japanese School, Newport News, Virginia. Contact Mariko 
Jeffery at 1013 Hunting Hill Lane, Virginia Beach, VA 23455 Tel. 804/490-2031. 
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* Makoto Sakai seeks a position as a Japanese teacher at the secondary school 
(grades 7-12) or college level. Mr. Sakai holds a B.A. in law from Sophia 
University, Tokyo; and certification to teach Japanese as a second language from 
Arc Academy in Tokyo. He has experience as a Japanese language teaching 
assistant at Japan University in Tokyo and in teaching English as a second language. 
He currently teaches Japanese at Verde Valley School in Sedena, Arizona. Contact 
Makoto Sakai at 3511 Verde Valley School Road, Sedona, Arizona 86351 Tel. 
602/284-2908. 

* Michael Keefer seeks a Japanese language teaching position in an American 
elementary or secondary school. Mr. Keefer holds a B.A. in History and Asian 
Studies from the University of Cincinnati. He has taken the Intensive third and fifth 
year Japanese courses at the East Asia Summer Language Institute in Bloomington, 
Indiana, and has passed the highest level of the 1993 Japanese Proficiency Test. 

Mr. Keefer currently teaches English conversation at Toza Gaigo Gakuin in Osaka 
Prefecture. He has experience teaching junior high school English in the JET 
Program in Toyooka City, Hyoko Prefecture. Contact Michael Keefer at Osaka 
English House, 11-4 Okayamate-cho, Hirakata-shi, Osaka 573 Japan, or 20422 
Almar Road, Shaker Heights, OH 44122 Tel. 216/751-1481. 

* Hiromi Kikuchi seeks a position teaching Japanese on the high school or college 
level. Ms. Kikuchi earned an M.A. in Foreign and Second Language Education at 
The Ohio State University. She expects to complete her Multi-Language 
Certification in K-12 Japanese and Spanish by June, 1994. She has experience as a 
bilingual assistant in elementary, middle school and high school ESL programs, and 
as a Japanese tutor and interpreter. Ms. Kikuchi is a native of Japan and a 
permanent resident of the United States. Contact Hiromi Kikuchi at 4 North 
Virginia Lane, Westerville, OH 43081 Tel. 614/882-3989. 

* Chieko Umino seeks a position teaching Japanese at the secondary level. Ms. 
Umino earned a B.A. in Education and teacher certificates for primary and 
secondary education at Shizuoka University in Japan, and will complete 
requirements for an M.A. in Social Foundations of Education in May, 1994. She 
holds a five-year teacher license in Iowa. Ms. Umino has experience teaching in 
elementary and middle schools in Japan, and has worked as a television news 
reporter for educational issues. Contact Chieko Umino, 654 Hawkeye Court, Iowa 
City, IA 52246-2814 Tel. 319/353-5020. 
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CONFERENCES 



* The Southwest Conference on Language Teaching will meet in Salt Lake City, 
April 21-23, 1994. Sessions for Japanese teachers include: "Teaching Japanese 
Culture Through Theme Groups;" "Bringing Japan into Your Classroom;" "Learning 
a New Language Is an Inside Job: First Lessons in Japanese Using Community 
Language Learning;" and "Teaching Japanese Culture Through a Proficiency 
Oriented Approach." For more information contact Joann K. Pompa, SWCOLT 
Executive Director, Mountain Pointe High School, 4201 East Knox Road, Phoenix, 
A Z 85044 Tel. 602/759-8449 ext. 3036. 

* The Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages will meet in 
New York City on April 7-10, 1994. The conference will include three sessions 
specifically for Japanese teachers: "Getting a Second Certification in the Teaching 
of Chinese/Japanese;" "What is the College Board SAT II Japanese Test Like and 
How Is It Working?;" and "Dynamic Japanese: Multimedia That Empowers 
Teachers and Students Alike." For more information contact Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, Executive Offices, St. Michael's College, 29 
Ethan Allen Avenue, Colchester, VT 05446 Tel. 802/655-0558 Fax. 802/655- 
0875. 

* The Central States Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages will meet in 
Kansas City, Missouri on April 21-24, 1994. Sessions for Japanese teachers 
include: "How to Teach Japanese- Seal thing for the Efficiency;" "Japanese Body 
Language, An Eloquent Silence;" and "Net-Working with Japanese Teachers." For 
more information contact Central States Conference, Madison Area Technical 
College, 3550 Anderson Street, Madison, WI 53704. 



VOLUNTEERS NEEDED FOR 
FIELD-TESTING BRIGADE 

CITJ is looking for a pool of volunteers who would be willing to field-test 
supplementary teac hin g materials in their classrooms occasionally in the coining 
year. We welcome both native and non-native speakers of Japanese. We would 
especially like to hear from teachers who teach several class levels (e.g. Japanese 1, 
2, and 3). If you would like to be included in our Field-Testing Brigade, we need to 
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hear from you by March 25. Please send your name, school address (indicate class 
levels you teach), phone and fax number to Carol Bond, CITJ, University High 
School, 1212 W. Springfield Ave., Urbana, IL 61801 Fax. 217/333-4064 
e-mail: bshenk@superdec.uni.uiuc.edu 



KATAKANA WORKSHEET UPDATE 

To those of you who requested the Katakana Worksheets: We will be 
sending them out very soon! On behalf of our new computer, we apologize for the 
delay. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 

* Japan Today: Growing Up Japanese is a series of live, interactive, educational 
television programs for American high school classes to be broadcast by the 
Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Telecommunications (MCET) in March, 
1994. Through a PictureTel link, students and teachers in the United States will 
meet and converse with their peers in Japan as well as with a variety of guests. 
Students will produce and exchange video, share results of joint classroom 
activities, discuss similarities and differences, and dispel commonly depicted 
stereotypes through live, interactive satellite and video teleconferencing 
technologies. A key developer of the content is Professor Merry White of the 
Edwin O. Reischauer Institute of Japanese Studies, Harvard University. For more 
information on Growing Up Japanese, call Glen Mohr at MCET 617/252-5700. 

* The Foreign Language Teaching Assistant Program offers U.S. educational 
institutions an opportunity to engage a native speaker for their language teaching 
programs. A pilot program for Japanese teaching assistants will be administered for 
the 1994-95 academic year by the Institute of International Education through 
arrangements with the Bunsai Intercultural Student Exchange (BISE). The 
candidates will be selected by BISE and will range in age from 22 to 35 years old. 
The duties of the assistants may consist of teaching, serving as resource persons in 
conversational situations, working in language laboratories, directing extra 
curricular activities, etc. Participating institutions will be responsible for room and 
board. No stipend needs to be offered. For further information contact Luisa 
Guerriera, Manager FLTA Program, Institute of International Education, Placement 
and Special Services, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017 Tel. 
212/984-5494. 
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* The Miyazaki Girls' High School is looking for an American/Canadian school with 
a Japanese language program to be an exchange partner. They are hoping to 
possibly start programs such as: penpal correspondence, video swaps, computer 
networking, information exchanges, and student exchanges/homestays. For more 
information please contact the Miyazaki Girls' High School, c/o Mr. Tadashi 
Kawano, English Department, 3 Showa-cho, Miyazaki-shi, Japan 880 
Fax. 81 (985) 27-7202. 



SPECIAL THANKS 
Makoto Sakai 
***#**#*###****#**#* 



The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is published four tunes 
each year in December, February, May and October. Our publication year begins with the 
December issue, but new subscribers are welcome at any time. In addition, a list of 
Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese is published in March-ApriL The 
subscription fee is $18.00 for the five publications. For more information, or to subscribe, 
contact Barbara Shenk, Japanese Language Teachers Network, University High School, 

1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, EL 61801. TeL 217/244-4808 Fax. 217/333/4064. 
e-mail: bshenk@superdec.unLuiuc.edu 

The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is a publication of the Center 
for Improvement of Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture High School at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The newsletter and other current projects of the Center are 
supported in part by the United States- Japan Foundation. 
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THIS OLD HOUSE 

A couple of weeks ago, a truck backed up to a ramshackle two-story house across 
the street from my office and simply drove off with the entire building. For many weeks 
before, workers had prepared the house to be moved. It wasn't a job I would want. It was 
dirty and it looked very dangerous. The workers seemed to know what they were doing, 
but I had my doubts: What makes them think this is possible? How do they know it 
won't tip over? What if it collapses? How much would they have to pay me to do this 
job? Is it worth the trouble? In the end, though, it looked easy. On the day of the move, 
students and teachers alike stood outside to watch. We cheered the successful launching 
of the house as it trundled off, heading west down Springfield Avenue, at a surprisingly 
fast clip. 

The house had stood vacant for nearly two years. To many, it was clear what 
should be done with it: Tear it down and get rid of it. And then someone noticed its 
value, its uniqueness, and its potential. It took a lot of cooperation and hard work to save 
and move the house. People will be hammering and tinkering with it for quite a while 
before it's just the way they'd like it to be. But slowly, over time, the house will be 
lovingly transformed and refurbished. 

Back in December, long before there appeared to be much of a future for the old 
house, I wrote about George. You remember George-the kid who loved Japanese in high 
school but didn't fit into the program in college? I can't stop thinking about George and 
others like him who are now enrolled in Japanese programs in high schools throughout 
the nation. What does the future hold for them? Sometimes I get very discouraged. 

There are still many high school teachers who need to improve their language proficiency 
or who need to learn how to work more effectively in American classrooms. There are 
still many college teachers who don't feel any need to change what they've done for years 
and years or who have no inclination to find out what goes on in high schools, let alone 
help out. Sometimes it seems that kids like George just don't have a chance. 

Nevertheless, there is much more to be optimistic about. Many are already at 
work to make it possible for George to fit in a little better in the future: 
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Foundations such as the United States-Japan Foundation are lending their 
support to improving Japanese language education at the precollegiate level. 

Universities are developing teacher training programs leading to certification. 

Publishers are taking a chance on what is yet a relatively small market. 

Enthusiastic leaders in state offices of education have facilitated and supported 
Japanese programs in their state. 

Small dedicated committees have found compromises and painstakingly 
hammered out a framework and an examination. 

Teachers at colleges and secondary schools are collaborating to develop 
curriculum guidelines. 

Burgeoning professional organizations such as the Northeast Association of 
Secondary Teachers of Japanese, offer a forum for college and high school 
teachers to present programs and serve on committees together. 

Teachers are becoming ever more conscientious in their efforts to improve their 
proficiency in Japanese, and are attending workshops or finding other ways to 
become more effective in their classrooms. 

Wonderfully inspiring professors are rolling up their sleeves to help and to 
work along side their high school colleagues. 

Creative practitioners at both the college and high school level are presenting 
their ideas at conferences, working together to present workshops, visiting 
each other's classes (and yes, teaching) for a day or two, listening and learning 
and saying to each other, "I appreciate what you're doing. Let me be your 
partner." 

The process of transforming and refurbishing Japanese language education at the 
high school level is clearly well under way. What pulls together many of us involved in 
this ongoing process is a sense of excitement, a fundamental willingness to be helpful, an 
appreciation for hard work, a cooperative spirit, a growing feeling of community, and a 
belief that with our help things can change for the better— and that it is worth the trouble. 

On the day the house was moved, it was the guy who drove the truck who captured 
our attention. But how far could he have gone without the cooperation and hard work of 
all the others? How futile and silly after all to think that you can drive off with a house! 
And yet it was done. And we cheered! We cheered them all. 

Carol Bond 
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TEACHING JAPANESE IN INDIANA 



A Statewide Conference for Secondary School and College Teachers 

Seventy-five Indiana secondary and college teachers of Japanese came together on 
March 4-5, 1994, at Indiana University to discuss articulation between high school and 
college Japanese language curriculum. The conference was sponsored by Earlham 
College's Institute for Education on Japan, Indiana University's East Asian Studies Center, 
and the Indiana Department of Education. 

Articulation has become an area of concern as increasing numbers of high school 
students enter college having taken several years of high school Japanese courses. 

Japanese is offered in approximately 32 Indiana school communities (out of a possible 
295). All but one of these programs were initiated during the past ten years. A few of the 
communities also offer introductory language and culture classes at the middle school 
level. Several additional communities are planning to start new programs in the near 
future. Traditionally, a large number of college-bound graduates of high schools in Indiana 
enter colleges and universities within the state. The flow of high school graduates from 
high schools to institutions of higher education within the state will eventually result in 
Indiana colleges and universities admitting students who have had some level of Japanese 
language training in high school. One of the immediate concerns is the placement of these 
students in college level courses in which they can succeed and continue to pursue 
Japanese language education at advanced levels. 

Articulation is the fitting together, the sequencing of high school and college course 
work enabling the student to travel through the educational process of learning Japanese on 
a continuous upward spiral. It would be unrealistic to imagine that a perfectly fitting 
curriculum could be put in place that would completely eliminate repetition. A spiral rather 
than a ladder may be an appropriate model for the process. 

The conference was designed to give the participants ample time to talk about their 
experiences and expectations, to discuss standardization, materials and assessment, and 
finally, to decide the next steps to be taken by the group. Presentations by speakers were 
interspersed with five hours of small group discussions. At the end of the conference the 
group identified the following topics as major concerns which need further exploration: 

1) On-going connections need to be made between high school and college 
educators. This can be accomplished through conferences and school visits. 

2) Syllabi, curriculum, and text books can be shared between educators at the 
secondary and college levels, as well as among educators at the same level. 

3) Pedagogy workshops can be held at various times and locations. 

4) Electronic bulletin boards and other technological links need to be established. 

5) Summer workshops can be established for students and teachers. 





6) Teaching materials, including videos, need to be developed. 

The individuality of teaching styles, textbooks and testing in the United States make 
articulation difficult but not impossible. If educators at the various levels work together, 
Indiana can have a very successful program. 



Elaine Vukov 
Earlham College 
Richmond, IN 



GAMES AND ACTIVITIES, Part 2 

Stephanie Wratten is a high school Japanese teacher, an active member and secretary of 
the Northeast Association of Secondary Teachers of Japanese, and a C1TJ liaison. She 
presented "20 Practical Teaching Tips" at NEASTJ'i monthly Study Group in December 
and agreed to share them with JLTN Newsletter readers. We printed some of her ideas in 
the February issue of the Newsletter. As promised, here are a few more. 

Teaching Adjective and Verb Forms and Vocabulary 

1. Memory 

Make cards and play memory game variations such as: 1) matching adjectives 
with their opposites, 2) matching verbs with their past tense forms, 3) 
matc hing adjectives with their negative forms, 4) matching verbs with their te 
forms, etc. Some sample cards: 




2. The verb-acting game 

Students stand. Give each one a card with a verb on it. The first student says 
the verb ( in whatever form you're studying ), then acts out the verb. The next 
student repeats the verb and action of the first, then says his/her verb and acts it 
out, etc. 
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3. Pictionary 

Divide the students into teams. Show one person from each team a word. Call 
"Start." The person who has seen the word draws a picture for his/her 
teammates so they can guess the word. The first team to guess correctly gets a 
point. If you're working on particular forms of verbs or adjectives, you might 
require answers to be in those forms. Students love this game and can be 
motivated to study vocabulary in order to compete against rival teams. 

Reviewing Grammar 



1. The Maru-Batsu game. 

Divide the class into teams. Give each team two popsicle sticks (or 
chopsticks), one with a cut-out circle pasted on it, and the other with an "x". 
Say a sentence or question with an answer, with or without errors. Each team 
must decide if you spoke correctly or not and hold up the appropriate symbol. 
Each team that answers correctly gets a point. The team that can correct the 
error(s) may be given extra points. This game is simple but surprisingly 
popular. 

2. Sentence Game. 

Write out a sentence on index cards using vocabulary and grammar recently 
introduced. Cut the sentence up into individual words and particles. Make a 
copy for each team. Teams race to put the words together to make a correct 
sentence. This is possibly the second favorite game after Pictionary! 
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Stephanie Wratten 
Riverdale Country School 
Bronx, NY 



TEACHER TO TEACHER 



Let's Talk About School 

School related vocabulary and expressions are noticeably absent from most 
Japanese language texts. Nevertheless, school is very much a part of the daily experience 
of both students and teachers and is a natural topic of conversation. Cross-cultural 
comparisons of Japanese and American school life can provide a meaningful vehicle for 
cultural learning as well. 

What follows are two kinds of supplementary teaching materials I use to help 
students talk more about their daily lives at school. A and B are independent of any text, 
and can be adapted for use at any level. A is a vocabulary list that provides basic words 
and expressions to talk about certain courses, periods of the day, and extra-curricular 
activities. Once students learn how to address these three aspects of school life, they can 
say so much more about their personal experiences. For example, "Abby was doing her 
homework during third period," or "During lunch, Wesley had a chess club meeting." This 
also enables them to do an interview activity such as C. Using the reporting fromat at the 
bottom at the page, students interview a partner and present their findings to the class. 

B is an authentic course schedule sheet from a high school in Japan. Students can 
create personalized course schedules using the vocabulary from A. The process of filling 
out this form raises other school related issues such as class time, room numbers, and the 
names of teachers. This creates the context for reviewing days of the week, time, hiragana, 
katakana, and kanji. Oral activities such as discussions of who is taking what courses, or 
problem solving activities such as deciding when students can meet to work on Japanese 
homework can be generated from this form. 

D and E are worksheets for third and fourth year students, using authentic 
advertisements for colleges and vocational schools that a Japanese student might find in a 
magazine or newspaper. Vocabulary for these activities is based on material that appears in 
Bunka Shokyu Nihongo Book 2, Lesson 20. A Japanese high school student, or a foreign 
student intending to enter a Japanese university must be familiar with words such as 
gansho (application form) and keieigakubu (management department) when deciding to 
apply for testing and admission. However, despite the vocabulary, the grammar used in the 
phrasing of the questions is quite elementary. These worksheets could be used with lower 
level students by adding furigana and first teaching the essential vocabulary that appears. 

Learning the terminology and expressions related to the educational process in 
Japan not only helps students to discuss their own experiences in high school as college 
years approach, but serves to highlight specific similarities and differences between the 
educational experiences of high school students in the United States and Japan. 

Chris Thompson 
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Christopher Thompson, CITJ, 1994 
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(^l§) : English 

K/X'kh/C (B^H) : Japanese 

7^ A yM *• Spanish 
77 V Xf§ : French 
n '> T f§ : Russian 
: Latin 

F'Y T'fn : German 

: English Literature 



'f'O/XX (8c!t#) : Mathematics 

: Algebra 
: Geometry 
(8H30 : Calculus 

£5/itV' (fcfctfO : Statistics 



: Biology 

^ 0 / 1} ($Mi) : Physics 

(£1-^) : (Natural) Science 

/ & < (ffc^) : Chemistry'* 

* 

XA>/ \>hj / < (%X^) : Astronomy 



: Social Studies 

tL#/L (Slife.) : History 
£5/17^0 (Hflff) : Art 
7Lh/M # (}j£®J) : Drama 

(# 5 &) : Music 

fcV > '/V'X : Physical Education 



$ y~? \ Club - used independently or as a suffix for non- Japanese club names 
- d$) : Club - used as a suffix for Japanese club names 

(&Pr§) : Club Activity 

t> 5/lL < (1E&) : Lunch 

yy/frh : Rest Period - used for times during the school day when everyone 
is free, such as lunch and passing periods 
7 / \Z/frAs (g & : Free Time 

: First Period 

fa/ g ) : An academic subject 
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Christopher Thompson, C1TJ, 1994 
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TWO RECOMMENDED RESOURCES 



80 Communication Games For Japanese Language Teachers 

by CAG Teaching Materials Development Group, 230 pp., 3,000 yen. 

80 Communication Games For Japanese Language Teachers is an excellent 
resource, featuring 80 classroom-proven games and activities for students ranging in level 
from beginning to intermediate. 

This collection offers a wide variety of activities, primarily for practicing oral skills, 
that are enlightening and fun to play in pairs, small groups, or with the entire class. This 
book provides three types of activities. The first is designed to reinforce specific 
grammatical structures. Students can practice a wide range of key structures through 
information-gap, guessing, gestures, and matching activities. Second, there are warm-up 
and follow-up activities. Finally, this book provides different kinds of card games, 
designed for building up and/or reviewing vocabulary. Picture cards used for these card 
games are included at the end of the book. 

Clear and detailed instructions, written entirely in Japanese, are given for each 
activity which allow the teacher to select and use the activity with ease. Each description 
includes goals, grammatical structure/vocabulary practiced through the activity, 
procedures, and variations. Photocopyable worksheets are also included so that very little 
preparation is required by the teacher. 

All the materials collected in this book are ready to use. Teachers can easily find an 
activity appropriate for a specific lesson. Most importantly, these fun-to-do activities 
brighten the classroom and motivate students to speak more in class. I highly recommend 
this book. 



Yukiko Oguchi 



Teachers' Time Management Survival Kit: Ready-to-Use Techniques and Materials 
by P. Susan Mamchak and Steven R. Mamchak 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1993 

Have you ever wondered... how to handle a student who has copied another student s 
homework?... how to avoid arguments over poor grades?.. .how to deal with junk 
mail?. ..how to work with a disruptive student?. ..how to keep track of student 
participation?... how to deal with your paper load? If you've never wondered about any of 
these things, please skip this article and go on to the next one! 
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So much of what occupies our time as teachers falls into the category of 
management and record-keeping. By the time we've finished with all of that, there often 
isn't enough time left over to develop lesson plans. Time will be a problem as long as there 
are teachers. 

I have recently discovered a new book that might provide some remedies and short- 
cuts for both new and experienced teachers of all grade levels. The book is called 
Teacher's Time Management Survival Kit: Ready-to-use Techniques and Materials. It was 
written by two experienced educators, P. Susan Mamchak and Steven R. Mamchak, but 
many teachers across the U.S. have contributed their ideas to the book. Survival Kit 
contains over 250 reproducible forms, check-lists, sample letters, and other practical 
techniques and timesavers. It provides many helpful suggestions for communicating with 
students, administrators, and parents. There is an entire section on handling homework 
effectively, another on classroom discipline, and another on managing classroom routine. 
Recommendations are even given for managing such diverse occurrences as accidents and 
class parties! 

In their preface, the authors point out that many of their suggestions will need to be 
modified to fit an individual teacher's circumstances. They remind us once again that 
"adaptation, ingenuity, and the ability to change are hallmarks of good teaching and good 
teachers." What makes this book a treasure, is that it gives us a starting place . 

The large, paper-back [my dictionary says it should be "paperbacked"] book is 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ (1993). At $27.95 (plus postage 
and handling), it is fairly expensive. However, since the book is so broadly applicable 
across grade levels and subject areas, you might want to recommend that your school's 
instructional resource center or your department purchase it. The book may be ordered 
from Prentice Hall, Order Processing Center, P.O. Box 1 1071, Des Moines, IA 50336- 
1071. 

Carol Bond 



NEW RESOURCES 



Martin ’s Concise Japanese Dictionary (English-Japanese and Japanese-English), by 
Samuel E. Martin. Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1994. A convenient pocket dictionary with over 
18,000 entries. Japanese appears in romanized as well as kanji and kana form. Includes 
frequently used phrases and sentence patterns. 736 pp. Soft cover, $16.95. Available from 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 28 South Main St., Rutland, VT 05701 Tel. 800/526-2778 
Fax. 800/329-8885. 
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Contact Japanese by Dallas Nesbitt, John Nesbitt and Keiko Uchimaru. EMC 
Publishing, 1993. Introductory textbook for adult education or secondary students. Uses a 
topic-based modem communicative approach. Covers situations such as greetings and 
introductions, talking about yourself and others, using the telephone, shopping, food and 
restaurants, and business in Japan. Also includes cultural topics. Romaji with a little kana. 
196 pp., soft cover, $19.75. The Teacher's Guide with Student Activities, by Patricia 
Thornton, includes numerous communicative activities that may be used with the textbook 
or independently. Pages can be duplicated for classroom use. 57 pp., soft cover, $ 1 8.95. 
Complete Contact Japanese kit (2 audio cassettes, textbook and Teacher’s Guide) $68.00. 
Available from EMC Publishing, 300 York Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55101 Tel. 800/328- 
1452. 



Kanji ABC: A Systematic Approach to Japanese Characters by Andreas Foerster and 
NaokoTamura. Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1994. A systematic approach to learning the 1,945 
characters recommended for daily use by the Japanese government. This method assumes 
no prior knowledge of Japanese and uses a unique strategy to organize and simplify the 
learning process so that the kanji can be learned quickly. Kanji have been broken into 
graphical elements, or graphemes, which are combined to form kanji. Kanji are organized 
in tables and are clearly illustrated with readings, stroke orders and meanings. Kanji ABC 
can be used in combination with any text, for self-study or in the classroom. 253 pp., 
$19.95. Available from Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc., 28 South Main St., Rutland, VT 05701 
Tel. 800/526-2778 Fax. 800/329-8885. 



Recommended Resources on Japan for Grades K-6 and Recommended Resources on 
Japan for Grades 6-12, compiled by the National Project on Asia in American Schools. 

A basic annotated list of materials on Japan, including both classroom curriculum units and 
more general resources for class or school libraries. Available from Ninette Enrique, East 
ALsian Curriculum Project, East Asian Institute, Columbia University, 420 West 1 18th 
Street, New York, NY 10027 212/854-1735. 
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TWO JAPANESE TEACHERS WIN NEH FELLOWSHIPS 

Congratulations to Gary Bottone (Sequoia High School, Redwood City, CA) and 
Stephanie Wratten (Riverdale Country School, Bronx, NY) for being selected to receive the 
1994 National Endowment for Humanities (NEH) Foreign Language Fellowships to Japan. 
Gary and Stephanie will be going to Japan this summer to work on their Fellowship 
projects. Gary's project will be on "Teenage Life in Japan and Stephanie s on Japanese 
Cinema." 

For information on applying for a 1995 Summer Fellowship, contact NEH ^ 
Fellowship Program for Foreign Language Teachers K-12, Connecticut College, 27v 
Mohegan Avenue, New London, CT 06320-4196 Tel. 203/439-2282. 

ACTFL *94: A SNEAK PREVIEW 



"Languages: Key to the Past and Passport to the Future" is the theme of the 1994 
ACTFL Annual Meeting to be held in Atlanta, November 18-20. Sessions of special 
interest to Japanese teachers will include: "Teaching Vocabulary in a Communicative- 
Oriented Japanese Language Classroom," "Oral Activities for the High School Japanese 
Language Classroom," "Washington State Guidelines for High School Japanese: A 
National Model?" and "The Commonly and Less Commonly Taught Languages: What 
Can We Leam from Each Other?". In addition, there will be a one-day workshop on 
Monday, November 21, entitled "Essential Japanese Language Teaching: What Every 
Sensei Should Know." An early bird registration discount is available for those who 
register before August 12. For more information, contact ACTFL, 6 Executive Plaza, 
Yonkers, NY 10701-6801 914/963-8830. 



SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 

* An intensive, total immersion program will take Japanese teachers to Japan in July. Non- 
native teachers of Japanese participate in a 6-week, content-based program that consists of 
a structured seminar with workshops, class observations, field-work, and cultural 
excursions. Participants are able to stay abreast of current language teaching trends 
through the study of curriculum development and will work with teachers of Japanese on 
developing materials and curricula. Credits apply toward the master’s degree or sixth-year 
Certificate of Advanced Study. July 4- August 13. The project will be co-sponsored by the 
Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyujo in Tokyo. Classes will be taught in English and Japanese at 
the Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyujo. Financial support will be available pending funding. 
Home stays are also available for selected participants. Application deadline is May 23, 
1994. For applications contact: Dr. Theresa Austin, Cooperative Network for Curriculum 



and Teacher Development Project in Japan, New York University, Foreign Language 
Education Program, 239 Greene Street, East Bldg. 635, New York, NY 10003. Tel. 
212/998-5469 Fax. 212/995-4198. 

♦The Second Annual Japanese Language Teachers Institute for secondary teachers will be 
held at Urbana High School and the University of Illinois, July 3-9, 1994. Participants will 
explore a variety of teaching theories, materials, and methods for Japanese language 
teaching on the secondary level. Japanese language will be the means of communication 
so that non-native speakers can increase their level of proficiency and native speakers can 
develop additional skills in explaining and teaching their language. One half unit of 
graduate credit may be earned through the University of Illinois. For information contact 
Takuo Kinoshita, Director, 805 E. Florida Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801 Tel. 217/367-4282. 

* Computers in Japanese Language Instruction, a seminar for secondary Japanese teachers, 
will be held at the University of Illinois June 26 - July 2. Professor Kazumi Hatasa will 
begin with very elementary instruction and take participants through step-by-step practice 
in the use of e-mail, graphing, applications for developing teaching materials, record 
keeping, etc. Participants may earn one half unit of graduate credit through the University 
of Illinois. For information contact Takuo Kinoshita, Director, 805 E. Florida Avenue, 
Urbana, IL 61801 Tel. 217/367^4282. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

* University High School, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, seeks a half- 
time to full-time Teaching Associate in Japanese. Duties will include teaching Japanese to 
academically talented junior high school and/or senior high school students, serving as 
Japanese teaching specialist for the Center for Improvement of Teaching of Japanese 
Language and Culture in High School (CITJ), developing classroom instructional materials 
for use by other teachers of Japanese and contributing articles to the JLTN Newsletter. 
Required q ual ifications include a Bachelor's degree in Japanese, Asian Studies, Linguistics 
or other related field, and evidence of effective and creative teaching experience. Master’s 
degree, native or superior oral proficiency in Japanese, familiarity with American schools 
and students, and experience in developing proficiency-based instmctional materials 
preferred. This position offers an excellent opportunity for a creative teacher to develop 
curriculum materials that will be shared with Japanese teachers throughout the U.S. It also 
offers an opportunity to enroll in graduate courses at the University of Illinois. Teaching 
Associates at University High School have full access to the resources and services of the 
University of Illinois. In order to ensure full consideration, letter of application, resume, 
and list of three references must be received by June 10, 1994. Starting date: August 18, 
1994. Contact Carol Bond, Executive Teacher, Foreign Language Department, University 
High School, 1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801 217/333-2870. The 
University of Illinois is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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* Dublin Coffman High School, located in the northwest suburbs of Columbus, 
Ohio, is seeking a part-time (possibly full-time) teacher of Japanese language for the 1994- 
95 school year. The high school currently offers Japanese I, Japanese II and Japanese III. 
Ideally, the candidate would be certified in another area as well as Japanese language. The 
district has unfortunately experienced a high turnover in Japanese language instructors and 
is eager to bring stability and strength into the program. The high school also offers 
English as a Second Language to a predominantly Japanese population. Requirements 
include Ohio state certification, foreign language teaching experience, and ability to teach 
multiple ability levels. Interested candidates should send a letter of interest, photocopies of 
all transcripts, photocopies of certificate or certificates and letters of reference to: Dr. 
Jennifer Farkas, Global Education Coordinator, Dublin City Schools, 7030 Cofffnan Road, 
Dublin, OH 430 1 7 . Candidates who are certified by another state should provide 
information in writing regarding their certifiability with the Ohio Department of Education. 



* The Gratiot-Isabella Regional Education Service District seeks a part-time high 
school Japanese instructor for the 1994-95 school year. Candidate must be willing to teach 
one or two classes per day of Japanese I and II, over a two-way interactive TV network 
involving three to four high schools. A one-week training session will be held June 20-24, 
1994. Send resume to David DeGraaf, Gratiot-Isabella RESD, 1131 East Center Street, 
P.O. Box 310, Ithaca, MI 48847. 



* Penn High School in Mishawaka, Indiana, seeks a Japanese teacher for a new 
program beginning in the Fall of 1994. With 65 students currently enrolled in the program, 
there will be three classes of beginning Japanese. The teacher will be given a budget for 
purchasing materials for the program. Other responsibilities will be set - according to 
the abilities and interests of the teachers, to ensure a full time contract. . aore 
information contact Dan Hardy, Humanities Division Leader, 56100 Bittersweet Road, 
Mishawaka, IN 46545 Tel. 219/258-9525. 



* Wichita High School Northwest, Wichita, Kansas, seeks a teacher for two sections 
of Japanese I and one section of Japanese II. The successful candidate will be offered a 
full-time position as he/she develops the program into five sections of Japanese. Contact 
Dr Evis Cranford, Director of Secondary Personnel, Wichita Public Schools, 217 North 
Water Wichita, KS 67201 Tel. 316/83341 15 or Dr. Chuck McLean, principal, Wichita 
High School Northwest, 1220 North Tyler Road, Wichita, KS 67212-3296 Tel. 316/833- 

3300. 
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* Yokohama Academy USA, on the campus of the University of Maiyland, seeks a 
Japanese language instmctor for high school summer program sessions July 1 7-24 and 
August 6-13, 1994. Must also be available for teacher training earlier in July. Required 
qualifications include teaching experience and fluency in spoken and written Japanese. 
M.A. preferred. Instmctor will teach American high school students three hours per day, 
five days per week, emphasizing listening, speaking and Japanese culture. For more 
information contact Yokohama Academy USA, Attention: Dr. Ken Nelson, 5401 Wilkens 
Avenue, Baltimore, MD 21228 Tel. 410/455-6800 Fax. 410/455-68 10. 



EMPLOYMENT SOUGHT 

* Keiko Higuchi-Evans seeks a position teaching Japanese. Ms. Higuchi-Evans 
received her K-12 Japanese teacher certificate from Ohio State University in March, 1994, 
graduating cum laude with a B.S. Prior to student teaching in the Columbus Public 
Schools, she had experience tutoring in Japanese, and teaching English to middle school 
students in Japan. She is particularly interested in multicultural education and in the 
communicative approach to language education. Ms. Higuchi-Evans is a native Japanese 
speaker and a permanent resident in the United States. Contact Keiko Higuchi-Evans, 
1985 Summit Street #F, Columbus, OH 43201 Tel. 614/299-0053. 



* John Niendorf seeks a position teaching Japanese at a junior or senior high school 
in the United States. Mr. Niendorf is currently assistant English teacher with the JET 
Program in Iwamizawa, Hokkaido, Japan. He holds a B.A. in German with a minor in 
French from Idaho State University, where he also received his teaching certification. He 
also holds an ESL certificate from the English Language Education Council in Tokyo. Mr. 
Niendorf has lived in Japan for four and a half years and has passed level 2 of the Japanese 
Proficiency Exam. Contact John Niendorf, Shiei Dai 1 Kaede Danchi 3-302, 428-8 
Hinode-cho, Iwamizawa-shi, Hokkaido 068 JAPAN Tel. (0126)24-9137. After July 21, 
1994, contact him at P.O. Box 785, Driggs, ID 83422 Tel. 208/354-8353. 



* Rebecca Payne seeks a position teaching Japanese language at the elementary 
and/or secondary school levels. She received her M.A. in East Asian Studies from the 
University of Pittsburgh and her B.A. in Japanese Studies with honors from Bates College 
in Lewiston, Maine. She has studied at the International Christian University in Tokyo and 
Tohoku University in Sendai, Japan as a Japan Program Scholar of the Rotary Foundation 
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for twenty-one months. She has experience teaching Japanese language and culture at the 
Concordia Languages Villages in northern Minnesota in both the four-week credit session 
for high school students and one-week session for 7-1 1 -year-olds. She is currently 
teaching Japanese to 7-9-year-olds in the after-school enrichment program of the Lancaster 
Country Day School in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Contact: Rebecca Payne at 5 1 5 North 
School Lane, Lancaster, PA 17603 Tel. 717/394-3394. 



A LETTER FROM NEW MEXICO 
Dear Fellow Japanese Teachers, 

A Children's Peace statue and park to be designed by young people will be built in 
1995 in Los Alamos (the birthplace of the nuclear bomb). This will be a "sister" statue to 
the children's memorial in the Hiroshima Peace Park. The idea and the money for the 
construction of this statue has all come from children. The Children's Peace Statue 
Committee is seeking one dollar donations from children under the age of 21. Please 
send names of children (to be read at the dedication ceremony, August 6, 1995) with 
dollar donations to: Children's Peace Statue, P.O. Box 12888, Albuquerque, NM 87195- 
2888. Please make out checks to "ACF Children’s Peace Statue" (Albuquerque 
Community Foundation) or write for further information and sign up sheet to the above 

address. 



Thank you, 

Kimiko Nakayama Nordstrom 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
Albuquerque, NM 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 

* Mori-no-Ike, the Japanese language village of the Concordia Language Villages, is 
offering eight sessions for the summer of 1994. The language and culture immersion 
sessions are from one to four weeks in length, for participants of ages 7 through 18. There 
are two credit sessions for high school students. Costs range from $320 to $ 1 550 per 
session. For more information contact Concordia Language Villages, 901 South Eighth 
Street, Moorhead, MN 56562 Tel. 800/247-1044 (inside Minnesota) 800/2224750 
(outside Minnesota). 
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* As a component of the Annual Summer Seminar for Foreign Language Teachers, the 
National Council of Secondary Teachers of Japanese (NCSTJ) will present the 2nd 
Japanese Leadership conference, "Preparing Tomorrow's Leaders Today", from August 6- 
12 at the University of California at Santa Barbara, CA. This seminar is open to members 
of NCSTJ. This year’s topics include: A framework for introductory Japanese; 
Washington State guidelines; Communication based instruction; Classroom oral 
competency interview; Assessment; Classroom management; and Promoting Japanese 
language. For further information, please contact Hitomi Tamura at 503/656-2618. 



CORRECTION 

In our most recent publication, Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese 
(April 1994), there is an error in price for Introduction to Japan: A Workbook, listed on 
page 17. The price of the book is $1 5 plus $3 postage and handling. We regret the error. 



SAD FAREWELLS DEPARTMENT 

Chris Thompson is a familiar name to all of you. He has been at the heart of all of 
the Center's projects over the past four years. What you may not know is that while 
teaching half-time at University High School, leading a teachers workshop here and in 
Japan, flying across the country to meetings and presentations, and*writing for the 
Newsletter, Chris has also been doing graduate work in anthropology at the University of 
Illinois. He has now completed his coursework and qualifying exams for his Ph. D. and 
will be moving to Towa-cho in Iwate-ken with his wife, Erin. They will be employed by 
the Towa City Offices and Board of Education while Chris does research for his 
dissertation. Congratulations, Chris, on your academic achievement, and best wishes for 
your work in Japan. We will miss you, but we expect to hear from you often! 

Yukiko Oguchi has been known to Newsletter readers primarily as a faithful book 
reviewer for the past two years. She has also helped with the Center's workshops for 
teachers, produced and edited the worksheets that the Center has been making available to 
teachers, taught second and fourth year Japanese classes at University High School, and 
finished her master's degree. She also found time to tutor the typist/circulation manager in 
Japanese language once a week over coffee. Yukiko will be moving to another academic 
setting away from Champaign-Urbana. Best wishes, Yukiko! We, along with all your 
students, will miss you. 
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The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is published four times 
each year in December, February, May and October. Our publication year begins with the 
December issue, but new subscribers are welcome at any time. In addition, a list of 
Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese is published in March-ApriL The 
subscription fee is $18.00 for the five publications. For more information, or to subscribe, 
contact Barbara Shenk, Japanese Language Teachers Network, University High School, 

1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, 1L 61801. TeL 217/244-4808 Fax. 217/333/4064. 
e-mail: bshenk@superdec.unluiuc.edu 

The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is a publication of the Center 
for Improvement of Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture in High School at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The newsletter and other current projects of the Center are 
supported in part by the United States- Japan Foundation. 

Editor: Barbara Shenk 

Contributors: Carol Bond 

Kimiko Nakayama Nordstrom 
Yukiko Oguchi 
Chris Thompson 
Elaine Vukov 
Stephanie Wratten 
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JuliAnn Norton 
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On Becoming More Effective Teachers 

How many papers have you graded this week? As teachers, we are constantly assessing our students' 
performance. We give them homework assignments, quizzes, and tests. We take note of their mistakes, try 
to help them improve and reward them when they do a good job. We try to keep accurate records of then- 
scores, but even without our grade book in front of us, we probably have a pretty good idea about who is 
"measuring up" to our expectations and who isn't. Our grading procedures and our standards may vary, 
but all of us are involved in this business of assessing student progress. 

But, how about ourselves? How do we know if we are doing a good job in the classroom? What is our 
measuring stick? Do our students assess us as teachers? You bet they do! You may have overheard their 
conversations about other teachers and wondered (as I have), "What are they saying about me?" Is any of 
it worth listening to? Not always, but students usually have a pretty good idea of who the "good teachers" 
in their school are-and they don't necessarily mean "easy." Try this experiment. Take a few minutes in 
class someday and ask your students to describe the qualities of a "good teacher." Not of any particular 
teacher, not of any particular subject. A lot of what they say will be silly and trivial, but eventually they 
will get into the spirit and give you some useful insights. 

If you are not inclined to try this, you might be interested in what a group of 7th and 8th graders 
recently told me in response to this question. They described a good teacher as enthusiastic and w illing to 
answer questions. This teacher is not intimidating, doesn't give a lot of busy work, and doesn't just "lecture 
on about stuff." This good teacher experiments with new ways of doing things (usually fun); te aches "not 
just by the bode"; involves the class; puts effort into teaching and thought into grading; is consistent in 
dealing with troublemakers; gives students options on how to learn; is strict enough to be respected (but 
not too strict); makes things interesting; and "makes you feel you've really learned something." 

These student comments are not scientific by any means, but they are worth considering as we take 
measure of our own effectiveness as a foreign language teacher. 

Many schools have a fairly formal teacher evaluation plan. Perhaps an administrator or the district 
foreign language supervisor will visit our class once or twice a year. Sometimes the visits are helpful to us, 
and sometimes they are not. A lot will depend on how well the evaluator understands foreign language 
teaching. 

A couple of years ago, an organization I belong to, the National Association of District Supervisors of 
Foreign Languages (NADSFL) put together a list that they call Characteristics of Effective Foreign 
Language Instruction. I have found the list to be very useful both in helping me provide guidance to 
teachers whose classes I observe and in taking stock of my own effectiveness as a language teacher. These 
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teachers whose classes I observe and in taking stock of my own effectiveness as a language teac h er. These 
carefully worded statements still leave us plenty of room to express our own personality and our own 
teaching style. 



Characteristics of Effective Foreign Langi 
T he National Association of District Supervisors of Foreij 
the following characteristics of effective foreign language ins 
provide a basis for common understanding and communicatic 
observers, and practitioners in foreign language classrooms. 


[age Instruction 
gn Languages has identified 
traction. These guidelines 
>n among evaluators, 


^ The teacher uses the target 
language extensively and 
encourages the students to do 
so. 

^ The teacher provides 

opportunities to communicate 
in the target language in 
meaningful and purposeful 
activities that simulate real-life 
situations. 

Skill-getting activities enable 
students to participate 
successfully in skill-using 
activities. Skill-using 
activities predominate. 

^ Time devoted to listening, 
speaking, reading and writing 
is appropriate to course 
objectives and to the language 
skills of students. 

^ Culture is systematically 
incorporated into instruction. 


^ The teacher uses a variety of 
student groupings. 

^ Most activities are student- 
centered. 

^ The teacher uses explicit error 
correction in activities that 
focus on accuracy and implicit 
or no error correction in 
activities which focus on 
communication. 

% Assessment, both formal and 
informal reflects the way 
students are taught 

^ Student tasks and teacher 
questions reflect a range of 
thinking skills. 

% Instruction addresses student 
learning styles. 

^ Students are explicitly taught 
foreign language learning 
strategies and are encouraged 
to assess their own progress. 


^ The teacher enables all 
students to be successful. 

^ The teacher establishes an 
affective rfinwte in which the 
students feel comfortable 
taking risks. 

Students are enabled to 
develop positive attitudes 
toward cultural diversity. 

The physical environment 
reflects the target language 
and culture. 

^ The teacher uses the textbook 
as a tool, not as a curriculum. 

^ The teacher uses a variety of 
print and non-print materials 
including authentic materials. 

^ The teacher engages in 
continued professional 
development in the areas of 
language skills, cultural 
knowledge, and current I 

methodology. 1 



After you've read the list, what do you do with it? Try this: Imagine yourself as an observer in the 
h^V of your own classroom and ask yourself to what extent these statements describe your t e aching . If 
you see that you need to improve in some area (and who doesn't?), what can you do about it? I think the 
list is worth sharing with someone— perhaps another teacher in your school or members of your state 
organization. The list provides a lot to talk about— precisely because it leaves open the question of just how 
we go about doing some of these things. 

One word of advice: In order to become a really effective Japanese teacher, you will need to renew 
your subscription to the Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network now! 



Carol Bond 
Director, CITJ 



Pathways to Proficiency: 
Reflections on CITJ's Two-Year Workshop 



During the past two years, I was fortunate to be a participant in CITJ's workshop 
"Pathways to Proficiency." In June 1993, nine secondary Japanese teachers met in 
Champaign, Illinois for a week to study proficiency-based language approaches and then 
moved on to a three-week stay in Japan to collect and develop materials we could use in 
the classroom. Throughout the past school year, the Center kept in close contact with us 
as we developed our materials and this past summer we met again for a week in Illinois to 
discuss and share them. 

As I reflect on my experiences during the different phases of the workshop, I realize 
that they have changed and improved what I do in the classroom in ways that are almost 
too numerous to count. However, there are three things that I can point to as the most 
truly outstanding benefits. They are, first, having the opportunity to bring a wealth of 
authentic material into my classroom; second, learning how to adapt these materials into 
a usable format that will help my students' proficiency; and third, being given the chance 
to connect and exchange ideas with other Japanese teachers in a rich, supportive climate. 

When we went to Japan, we went as a group of teachers with the goal of collecting 
materials. One result of this is that my classroom is bursting with posters, wall hangings, 
food wrappers and the like. As the students learn, they begin to sound out the kana 
around them and question what words mean, what is being advertised, and why is it done 
the way it is. I also have piles of tourism brochures from places around Japan, 
advertisements from department stores, train schedules and tickets as well as the 
beginnings of an amazing soft drink can collection. I have hundreds of slides showing 
both urban and rural Japan and because of the cooperation of the members of the group, 
twelve hours of raw video footage showing everything from Sumo to mochi pounding to 
department store elevator girls to how to make authentic okonomiyaki. 

These things, while they are good for motivation and added interest, do not 
themselves make me a better teacher or boost my students' language proficiency. They 
must be integrated into language activities that are themselves integrated into a structured 
curriculum in order for them to be of real use. As most language teachers know, this is 
easy to do cheaply, but very difficult to do well. It is easy to pass out a brochure and say, 
" fin d and read the katakana words," but much more difficult to integrate that brochure 
and its katakana words into a larger, more meaningful activity. Of course, both simple 
and complex activities have their place in the classroom, but gaining skills in the more 
difficult integration process was a main focus of the year-long follow-up. During the 





them to each other. For example, my project was a four-week unit on living in Japan. I 
integrated it with Chapter 15 in Bunka Shokyu Nihongo l, and used maps, apartment mid 
department store advertisements, utility bills and the like to simulate the experience of 
what it might be like to rent an apartment and live in Japan. My project went through 
several changes at the workshop and because of the input of my colleagues will be better 
when I teach it this year. I also anticipate that because of the skills I have gained I will be 
doing these kinds of projects much more often. 

This brings me to the third benefit which was the interaction with the other 
participants. Not only did I get help with my project, but I came away with seven other 
very different curriculum projects as well as dozens of worksheets and activities, some 
developed by individuals and some developed collaboratively on-site. The workshop was 
highly structured and task-oriented, and because of the level of trust we had attained 
while traveling together in Japan, the atmosphere was friendly and supportive. It was 
also valuable to simply talk with other participants. In a district of over 2,000 employees, 

I am the only Japanese teacher, and there is no formal regional association of Japanese 
teachers in Minnesota, thus professionally, I am tremendously isolated. During the 
workshop I received a wealth of ideas on topics such as grading, teaching specific 
grammar points, alternative classroom structures, new books and teaching materials, 
exchange and grant programs, teaching assistants, etc. 

The success of this program, I believe, lay in the fact that it was long term. The trip in 
1993 refreshed my language proficiency and my relationship with Japan and allowed me 
to collect realia, but the responsibility of having to come back to my colleagues the next 
summer and present them with concrete teaching materials made me work harder at 
developing my skills and did not allow my energy to dissipate. I am a more effective 
teacher than I was two years ago, and a great dead of the credit goes to my experiences 
during the "Pathways to Proficiency" workshop. The Center for Improvement of 
Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture in High Schools (CITJ), by affecting my 
teaching, has accomplished a small part of its goal. I hope that other teachers will be able 
to attend similar workshops in the future. 

Linnea S. Visness 
Apple Valley High School 
Apple Valley, Minnesota 



Teacher to Teacher 

an so p teased that Chris Thompson has agreed to continue his Teacher to Teacher cotumnfrom 
when he now toes in Towa-cho, Iwate-ken. The following materiaCfor Levet I Japanese on current 
katakana words is hot off the fa*. Lookf or Levet II and III activities infutun issues. <Ed 
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Views from towa 



B^f§ 1 

^ ~ • ZN-'f B^Icf 



Btt : 

Part 1. 

One aspect of life in Japan that amazes American students visiting Japan is the degree to which 
foreign words (often from English and romance languages) are used in daily life. Nouns are the 
easiest category of katakana words for English speaking students to decipher. The sample below r 
contains only breakfast related words. Match the katakana words below to their correct English 



equivalent. 




i ) • 


* sausage 


2 ) =* — t — • 


• ham 


3 ) >— • b ~^ h • 


• low fat milk 


4 ) V > * 


• frosted flakes 


5) y h cr^s. y — • >-r A • 


• J-league flakes 


6) n-77 7 • 


• raisin toast 


7) =3 — y7n7, h • 


• scrambled eggs 


8) =t — • 


• strawberry jam 


9) J — V — # • 


• coffee 


1 0 ) aA • 


• com flakes 


i i ) y— &— > • 


• orange juice 


1 2) * 


• margarine 


Part 2. 




Next, identify the following katakana words that are related to lunch. 


Write the English equivalents 



for each word in the space provided. Hint: Don't assume that all katakana words come from English 

1 3) • 

1 4 ) • 

1 5 ) • 

1 6 ) tfT h • -f- 'y r ^ * 

1 7) 9 — * 

is) fcf— y-tns— • 

19) t * 

2 0) * >31— ^ * 
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Part 3. 

This section consists of a description, by an American high school Japanese teacher from Illinois 
living in Japan for the year, of what he does every morning before going to school. Y our job is to 
read the stoTy, and fill in the blank spaces with the number of the most appropriate katakana word 
from the list provided. Work with yourteacher to fill in the correct words. Ask questions! Hint l) 
Read the katakana word list and make sure you understand each vocabulary word first before trying 
the rest of the activity. (There are a few repeats from page one.) 2) Work on one paragraph at a 
time. 



A Morning in the Life of an American Sensei in Japan 

Every weekday morning I wake up and go to the kitchen to make some . In 

order to make the best tasting brew, I put water into the , put a in the 

and put several scoops of in before turning on the pot. 

Next, I get out my favorite and dump some into a bowl. Then I get the 

largest I can find in the drawer, pour the milk on and eat I don't need to add 

because there is plenty already on the flakes. 

After breakfast, I make my lunch. I take two slices of out of the package, get 

a out of the drawer, and spread some on each piece of . Then I take 

some pre-sliced , a piece of , and several slices of , and pile them 

neatly on one slice of bread. To finish things off, I put two slices of on top 

before completing my Japanese style by closing the top. 

Last but not least, I put my sandwich in a to keep it fresh. Then 1 grab 

a bag of , and a , and put everything in my . 
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A Morning in the Life of an American Sensei in Japan 



'J xh 



0 1) 

0 2) =2— t — 

0 3) y 4 rv$ — • /h— ivtf— 

0 4 ) n — t— • *—y> — 

0 5) '7y*?'y • yjjvy — 

0 6 ) i/ a.-35— 

0 7) a — ■ 777 f ^ 

0 8 ) =r — > ^nXl' 

0 9 ) 7/-7 

1 0 ) AA&f- X * U'V F'f 
1 1 ) h-*r h 

1 2) 

1 3 ) 9 v-f- * ^s» K 

14) 

15) 

1 6) Ai, 

1 7) -^3^— X 
1 8 ) 

19) ^ V ^ * I?* S' ^ 

2 0) -A'y X 

2 1) • 1MX T'i&'fc * 

2 2) ^<X=r — 9 




Teacher's Copy 

NoteToTeachers: I have included this version of, "A Morning In The Life Of An American 
Sensei In Japan," so you can see how I originally intended for the katakana vocabulary to fit 
into the story. There may be variations to my original version that make sense. Please use 
tViis activity in what ever way is most useful. As you can see, I organized the katakana 
vocabulary by paragraph, although the order of the words has purposely been changed. 



A Morning in the Life of an American Sensei in Japan 

Every weekday morning I wake up and go to the kitchen to make some coffee . In 
order to make the best tasting brew, I put water into the coffee maker, put a brown 
filter in the filter holder , and put several scoops of Kilimanja ro Blend in before 
turning on the pot. 



Next, I set out my favorite low fat milk and dump some frosted flakes into a bowl. 
Then 1 get the largest spoon I can find in the drawer, pour the milk on and eat. I 
don't need to add sugar because there is plenty already on the flakes. 

After breakfast, I make my lunch. I take two slices of lunch bread out of the 
package, get a knife out of the drawer, and spread some mayonnaise on each piece 
of bread . Then I take some pre-sliced tomatoes , a piece of lettuce , and several 
slices of ham , and pile them neatly on one slice of bread. To finish things off, I 
put two slices of Kraft Slice Cheese on top before completing my Japanese style 
ham and cheese sandwich by closing the top. 

Last but not least, I put my sandwich in a ziplock bag to keep it fresh. Then I grab 
a bag o f lunch size Idaho potato chips , and a Pepsi Cola , and put everything in my 
lunch sack. 
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Chris Thompson 
Towa-cho, Iwate-ken 
JAPAN 



Watching Videos: Just for Fun? Or...More? 



This summer our school was lucky enough to receive several Faces of Japan video 
tapes through the Materials Donation Program of The Japan Foundation. The videos 
introduce different aspects of modem Japan, and include such titles as "The Entertainer," 
"The New Generation," and "Beyond the Classroom." All of the video tapes have 
English narration. They are a good source for learning about Japanese culture, and 
students usually enjoy them. Like a lot of teachers, I felt that these video tapes are very 
useful to teach culture, yet not useful for language teaching. This year I have been 
exploring some ways to make full use of these videos for both culture and language 
teaching. 

One of these videos, "Young Baseball Heroes," introduces the Japanese high school 
baseball tournament which culminates in the playoffs at Xoshien Stadium in Osaka. The 
video depicts the life of young baseball heroes, their roles as baseball players and 
students, their tenacity, their disappointments and happiness. There are some wonderful 
scenes of baseball games and the opening ceremony at Koshien The video really excited 
the students in my Japanese ID class. I used the following process to introduce this tape 
to help them build up their four language skills in Japanese. 

First, I gave students a list of Japanese vocabulary related to the video, which we 
practiced in class. Students were encouraged to guess the meanings of katakana words. 
Then, we watched the video. As they watched, students were expected to jot down notes 
on three to six things that especially interested or surprised them. In most of these tapes, 
there are background conversations or interviews in Japanese before the English 
narration. I asked students to listen very carefully to the Japanese and to try to figure out 
what was being said. From time to time, I pushed the pause button and asked students to 
repeat the Japanese sentences— or words—they understood. I encouraged them to guess at 
the more difficult sentences, based on their understanding. Then I sometimes said the 
whole sentence for them and asked them to repeat it. They were excited when they found 
they could sometimes understand conversations of native speakers on the video. 

Next, I wrote a paragraph related to the video they had just watched, using the words 
in the vocabulary list and die grammar they had recendy learned. I could have used the 
paragraph as a reading activity. But, this time I used it for a dictation activity, to give the 
students practice in listening comprehension and writing new vocabulary and gr ammar 
patterns. I read the paragraph to die students four times. The first time, without pause, 
was only for listening comprehension. Students listened and tried to understand as much 
as possible without taking notes. The second and third time I read at a slower tempo, 
pausing for them to write. The fourth time, they tried to fill in what they missed. 
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Another way to do this is to give them the paragraph with spaces left for missing 
words, that they fill in as they listen. If I want to make sure they have understood 
everything, I can ask a few quick questions in English. Finally, I ask questions which 
students can answer by using the new words they have learned. Sometimes, I give them a 
few minutes to say what they can about the video in Japanese. (I will help them with 
words, if they ask properly.) 

So, after all, this really excellent video tape in English about one aspect of Japanese 
culture turned out to be the source of a pretty good language lesson. I know there is so 
much more I could do with videos like this one. I would really like to hear from teachers 
who have used videos in this way. Please write to me at University High School, 1212 
West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801 or send me an e-mail message 

(shuang@uni.uiuc.edu) or a Fax (217/333-4064). 

w Shu Huang with Carol Bond 

University High School 
Urbana, IL 61801 



Faces of Japan video cassettes are available for about ¥15,800 each from Intervoice, Inc., 2-17-11 
NagaU-cho,Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan Telephone: (03)3507-0330. Better yet, apply for the 
Japanese I «ng»»g » Teaching Materials Donation Program from The Japan Foundation! 

(See announcement in this issue.) 



Letter With Poem From Missouri 



Dear Editor: 

I have worked as a facilitator for distance learning programs in Japanese and as an 
assistant to an instructor who is a native of Japan. During this time, I have found that 
students need to be able to remember the order of hiragana in order to use a Japanese- 
English dictionary effectively. I devised the enclosed mnemonic devise to help students 
remember which row of kana comes next. Perhaps someone else may find it useful. 

The Japanese program at Winona which was initiated in 1992-1993 continues to do 
well. On the kindergarten level, it has become an exploratory culture course. Grades 1-5 
meet with a Japanese teacher once a week to learn language and culture. Grades 6-8 are 
offered an exploratory language course with the emphasis on Japanese. Networking with 
other teachers and attending foreign language conferences have been essential to the 
development of our program, and many ideas can be transferred from one language to 
another. 

I look forward to reading more about Japanese programs and ideas through your 
newsletter. Please enter my subscription so that I may keep more up-to-date. Thank you. 
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Mnemonic Device for the Order of the Hiragana Characters 



A II 


H eaven 


K ites 


B efore 


G o 


P Plummeting 


S ailing 


M omentarily 


Z ippily 


Y et 


T o 


R ising 


D well 


W ith 


N ear 


N erve (again). 



If a more Japanese-like arrangement is preferred... 



N W R Y 
e i i e 
r t s t 
v h i 
e n 
9 

( 

a 

9 

a 

i 

n 

) 



M P B H 

0 I e e 
m u f a 
e m o v 
n m r e 
teen 
a t 

r i 

1 n 
I 9 
y 



N D T Z 
e w o i 
a e p 
r I P 
I i 
I 

y 



S G K A 
a o i I 
i t I 
I e 
i s 
n 

g 



For a more poetic version... 



heaven before p 
near I 



dwell 

to 

zippily 

sailing 

go 

kites 

All 



u 

m 

m 

e 

t 

i 

n 

g 



momentarily 



(again). 

nerve 

with 

rising 

yet 



Dearadia D. Higgins 
Route 3, Box 43 
Birch Tree, MO 65438 



© copyright 1994 Deamdia D. Higgins 
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New Resources 



Japanese Adjective and Adverb Cards 

jj Japanese Adjectives and Adverbs , from Language Express, is a set of cards 

designed for individual vocabulary study. On the front of each card is a lively 
illustration of the adjective or adverb with its English equivalent. The back 
provides the Japanese word in kana/kanji and romaji, along with its opposite. The 
2" x 2 l / 2 " cards are bound on a ring that can be easily opened so that the set can be 
customized. 100 2" x 2 Vi" cards on a ring, $11.95. Language Express also offers 
kana cards and Japanese verb cards. 



Language Express study cards are available from Language Express, P.O. Box 460208, 
San Francisco, CA 94146-0208 Tel 800/464-8753. 

fi — 



Japanese Freeware From Purdue university 

E Hiragana & Katakana Ver. 1.0 
Two 3.5 inch HD disks 

Macintosh with 2MB RAM; JLK or KanjiTalk are not necessary. HyperCard 2.X 
Authors: Kazumi Hatasa, Mariko Kaga and Peter Henstock 

These stacks are designed to introduce the pronunciation of hiragana and 
katakana through visual and verbal mnemonics. It does not introduce how to write 
them. Flash cards and Aana-guessing games are provided for exercises. 

121 World Geography Ver. 1.0 
Two 3.5 inch HD disks 

Macintosh with 2MB RAM; JLK or KanjiTalk are not necessary. HyperCard 2.X 
Authors: Kazumi Hatasa and Sayuri Kubota 

These stacks are designed to allow students to practice reading katakana using 
nam es of countries in the world (Africa, Asia, Europe, and South Americ a) and 
names of the states in the USA. They will challenge the knowledge of world 
geography as well. 
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SI Development Tools for Japanese Ver 2.0 

Two 3.5 inch HD disks 

Macintosh with 2MB RAM; JLK or KanjiTalk are not necessary. HyperCard 2.X 
Authors: Kazumi Hatasa, Peter Henstock, and Ting-Yu Hsu 

Development Tools for Japanese (DTJ) are designed to add Japanese language 
support to the HyperCard environment without using a Japanese operating system 
such as KanjiTalk or JLK. DTJ consists of a series of fonts for kana and kanji 
(16X16 and 24X24) and several XFCN/XCMDs. HyperCard can: (1) display the 
full range of Japanese scripts (i.e., JIS Levels 1 and 2), (2) accept word inputs 
using romaji-fcwa conversion, and (3) point out student's errors in the form of 
spelling mark up. Japanese text generated under KanjiTalk or JLK can easily be 
converted into the DTPs own format. However, unlike a Japanese word processor, 
DTJ does not perform kana-kcmji conversion since it is not intended to be used as 
a replacement for word processors. If you want to develop courseware in 
Japanese, and you do not have JLK or KanjiTalk, DTJ should prove useful. 

Ej AutoGloss/J Version 1.0 
One 3.5 inch HD disks 

Macintosh with 4 MB RAM; JLK or KanjiTalk is necessary . HyperCard 2.X 
Authors: Peter V. Henstock and Kazumi Hatasa 

AutoGloss/J is a HyperCard stack which is designed to produce glossary 
automatically from Japanese text. You can import Japanese text from your 
Japanese word processor. AutoGloss/J will ask you to select the words you want 
to include. You can include inflectional endings. Once you are finished with the 
selection, it automatically searches through a 30,000 word dictionary to attach 
pronunciations and English meanings. It uses public domain dictionaries called 
"edict" and "wnn". Glossary is a text file so that you can use your word processor 
to edit it. 



You can obtain this Japanese Freeware! 

+ Send the indicated number of blank disks and a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to: 

Kazumi Hatasa or Peter V. Henstock 

Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures 

Stanley Coulter Hall 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

Telephone: (317)494-3862 

e-mail address: kazumi@vm.cc.purdue.edu 
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National Workshop For Teachers Of Japanese 

Seventy Japanese language teachers representing sixty-six schools in eighteen states 
and eighty teaching assistants from Japan gathered at the Bismark Hotel in Chicago for 
the JALEX Fall Workshop for Teachers of Japanese The teachers and their assistants 
are participants in the Japanese Language Exchange (JALEX) program funded by the 
Center for Global Partnership and administered by The Laurasian Institution. 

In the JALEX program, now in its third year, teachers of Japanese in American 
schools serve as mentors to Japanese university students interested in teaching Japanese 
as a foreign language. The October workshop included seminars addressing team- 
teaching techniques, multi-level classrooms, textbook options, classroom management, 
technology and recruitment of students. Featured guest speaker was Diane Gulbronson, 
an experienced Japanese teacher from New Berlin, Wisconsin. A JALEX Spring 
Workshop is being planned for March, 1995. 

For more information about the JALEX program, contact Bret Heinrich, The 
Laurasian Institution, 9536 Henrietta Street, Brookfield, IL 605 13 Tel 708/485-6435, 
Fax 708/485-6459. 



Japan Bowl 

What is the meaning of "Senri no michi mo ippo kara'l How would you say "What's 
the matter?" in Japanese? What is a teruterubozu! These questions and many more were 
fired at the Second Annual Japan Bowl contestants who gathered at George Mason 
University in Fairfax, Virginia, on April 30, 1994. Over 150 Japanese language students 
representing fifteen high schools in the greater Washington, D.C. area participated in the 
day-long competition. Student teams consisted of two or three players with second, third 
and fourth-year level teams competing separately. For each level, winning teams from 
preliminary rounds played off in final afternoon rounds. Questions in all rounds related 
to culture, grammar, and kanji/katakana recognition. 

At the end of the day, winners received large trophies and a 1 ! participants were given 
honorable mention trophies. The 1994 ceremony also included a reading of a letter from 
President Clinton and remarks by Ambassador Kuriyama. 

The Third Annual Japan Bowl in 1995 will become the first national Japan Bowl, and 
participants from around the nation will be invited to the day-long academic competition 
to be held in the Washington, D.C. area in late April. Any second, third or fourth-year 
Japanese language students (except those whose native language at home is Japanese) are 
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eligible to form teams of two or three players. Schools may enter teams for any or all 
levels. 

For more information contact Seana Magee at 202/833-2210 or wnte to the Japan- 
America Society of Washington, D.C., 1020 19th Street, N.W. LL #40, Washington, 
D.C., 20036. 

News From CITJ 

Call for Curriculum Guidelines 



There are now many groups of teachers and administrators around the country 
working hard to put together curriculum guidelines for their region or state. Others of 
you have already finished this task and may now be willing to share the results with your 
colleagues in other regions. We at CITJ are interested in collecting these guidelines to 
share with others who request them. 

If you are willing to share your guidelines, summaries or even portions of the 
guidelines, please send diem to Barbara Shenk, University High School, 1212 West 
Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801. Also, let us know if you would like to look at 
guidelines from other groups. 

Center Welcomes New Staff 

The Center is pleased to introduce our two new staff members, Mamiko Ihara and Shu 
Huang. Both will work with the Center's projects and teach Japanese at University High 
School. 

Mamiko Ihara, who comes from Kobe, has been a teaching assistant in public schools 
in St. Louis and Wisconsin. She is certified to teach Japanese in Wisconsin and to teach 
English in Japan. 

Shu Huang, a native of Shanghai, recentiy completed a master's degree in Japanese at 
the University of Hawaii, with specialization in teaching Japanese as a foreign language. 
She has taught Japanese at the University of Hawaii and has also been a multi-language 
interpretor and a television voice actress (in Japanese) in Shanghai. 
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Employment Opportunities 



<£j st. Paul's School, a private Episcopal school located north of Baltimore, Maryland is 
seeking a teacher of Japanese and Spanish/French language for a possible opening in 
1995-96. This new teacher would work in coordination with two full-time instructors of 
Japanese language in an established and growing elementary and high school program. 
Since this would not be a full-time Japanese language teaching position, candidates with 
the ability and desire to teach multiple languages are urged to apply. Requirements 
include elementary level foreign language teaching experience, and a B.A. Contact 
Robert Hallett, Headmaster, St. Paul's School, Brooklandville, MD 21022. No telephone 
calls, please! 

<k Cleveland Public Schools seeks a K-8 certified Japanese language teacher for its 
Foreign Language/Intemational Studies Magnet Program, beginning immediately. This 
full-time position will involve teaching Japanese at Joseph M. Gallagher Middle School 
as well as traveling to elementary programs. For more information contact: Dr. Rita 
Stroempl, Supervisor, Foreign Languages, Cleveland Public Schools, 1380 East Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, OH 44114, Tel 216/574-8680. 

Employment Sought 

& Kimiyo N akamur a seeks a position teaching Japanese at the high school or university 
level. Ms. N akamu ra graduated from Nanzan College in Japan with a major in English. 
She also holds a B.A. in Spanish from Mansfield University in Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
She has experience teaching English, Japanese and mathematics to elementary, junior 
high, and high school students in Japan. Contact Kimiyo Nakamura, 1401 N Street N.W., 
#210, Washington, D.C. 20005 Tel and Fax 202/234-6151. 



Announcements 

> The 1995 Keizai Koho Center Fellowships offer an opportunity for your 
colleagues who are social studies, history or economics teachers, supervisors, or 
principals, to go to Japan. The fellowships cover participation in a 16-day visit to Japan 
with an i tin erary designed specifically for educators. The group will leave from San 
Francisco on June 25, 1995, and return to the United States on July 11, 1995. 

Participants will contribute to the development of a book of classroom activities for 
teaching about Japanese culture at the K-12 levels. Applicants must have skills and 
experience in developing classroom materials and be willing to provide a rough outline of 
three activity ideas before departing for Japan. Application deadline is January 20, 1995. 
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For more information, contact Program Coordinator, Kezai Koho Center Fellowships, 17 
Eagle Rock Road, Mill Valley, CA 94941, Tel 415/383-6544, Fax 415/383-0277. 

> "Language: Key to the Past and Passport to the Future" will be the theme for the 
1994 ACTFL meeting in Atlanta, November 18-20. Sessions of particular interest to 
Japanese language teachers will include "Oral Activities for the High School Japanese 

t an guage Classroom," "Teaching Reading Strategies in the Japanese Language 
Classroom," "Washington State Guidelines for High School Japanese: A National 
Model?", "The Commonly and Less Commonly Taught Languages: What Can We Learn 
From Each Other?", and "Japanese Language Immersion Programs: Challenge and 
Potential." In addition, there will be a post-convention workshop on Monday, November 
21, on "Essential Japanese Language Teaching: What Eveiy Sensei Should Know." The 
Japan Foundation Language Center Luncheon will be held on Friday, November 18. For 
more information on ACTFL 94, contact ACTFL, 6 Executive Plaza, Yonkers, NY 
10701-6801, 914/963-8830. 

> The Japanese Language Proficiency Test will be administered by The Japan 
Foundation in Los Angeles, Chicago, and Vancouver, Canada on Sunday, December 4, 
1994. The test is devised to measure and certify Japanese proficiency for non-native 
speakers. All examinees will be notified of their scores at the end of February and those 
who pass the exam will be issued certificates of proficiency from Japan. The exams are 
offered on four levels, with Level I being the most advanced. Registration for the 
December exam was September 12 to October 21. While it is too late to register now for 
the 1994 exam, those interested in taking it in the future may wish to request information 
in advance Contact The Japan Foundation Language Center, 2425 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Suite 650E, Santa Monica, CA 90403. Tel 310/829-3172, Fax 3 10/829-95 10. 

> The Japan Foundation is once again offering grants to assist Japanese language 
programs. Their grant programs include: Salary Assistance Program for Full-Time 
Japanese Language Teachers; Japanese Language Teaching Materials Donation Program, 
and Assistance Program for the Development of Japanese Language Teaching Resources. 
Application deadline is December 1, 1994. If interested, request information immediately 
from The Japan Foundation New York Office, 152 West 57th Street,39th Floor, New 
York, NY 10019 Tel 212/489-0299 Fax 212/489-0409, or from your nearest Consulate- 
General or Embassy of Japan. 

> ATTENTION JALEX Mentors and Assistants: JALEX will not be able to pay for 
your subscription to the JLTN Newsletter this year. Please renew your subscription by 
using the enclosed form. 
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A Bountiful Source of 
Nifty Tips and Zero-cost Ideas 

Much as I enjoy the image of teacher as pioneer. I'm greatly relieved that I don't teach 
in a lonely one-room schoolhouse on the prairie. Even though all teachers feel isolated 
from time to time, in truth we are seldom as alone as we may feel. We have our students, 
our school and co mmuni ty resources, our books, journals and newsletters. Best of all, we 
have our colleagues-not only the teachers who teach our language, but all of our partners 
in foreign language education. Throughout the years, I have been privileged to work 
along side teachers of German, French, Russian, Latin and Japanese who have generously 
shared their ideas with me, helped me solve problems, and, I hope, learned in turn from 
me. 



Somewhere out there just beyond the horizon, scholars and experts are writing 
impor tan t books and giving profound lectures. Their work is valuable. But when we 
need some fresh ideas or fast advice on how to deal with a thorny classroom problem, 
how to motivate an underachiever, how to Uven up tomorrow's grammar lesson, how to 
encourage participation (this week, tomorrow -- today!), we can't expect an expert to 
show up on our doorstep to help us. But our colleagues just down the hall can offer us 
the special knowledge of the experienced high school teacher -- "The wisdom of the 
practitioner" ( as Andrew C. Porter, professor of education at the University of Wisconsin 
has called this special quality). 

Yes, teaching French is quite different from teaching Japanese. Yes, Japanese has 
unique linguistic and cultural dimensions that make it a much more difficult language for 
Americans to leam. However, unless I have really gone way off the track in my thinking, 
the students in our classrooms are pretty much the same, and we are trying to accomplish 
essentially the same goals, no matter what language we teach. 

The day-to-day questions Japanese teachers ask themselves are very similar to the 
ones I ask myself...and my colleagues: What's a good way to teach the passive? How 
can I get this one kid to sit up and pay attention? How can I get my quiet students to 
speak up or, my noisy students to be quiet? What's a good way to review for the semester 
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exam? How important is it that students know this particular grammatical point? How 
can I challenge the brightest students without losing the weakest ones? What do I do 
when some groups finish an assignment well ahead of others? How can I grade class 
participation without driving myself crazy? How can I get students to bring their books 
to class and/or do their homework? These are some of the actual questions I have asked 
or answered in recent weeks. 

We are lucky that there is no one right answer to any of these questions. By talking 
with many other teachers and learning from their experience, as well as our own, we each 
develop a repertoire of ideas and techniques that work for us. Sometimes just by talking 
with our colleagues, we discover an idea or solution within ourselves. 

Workshops, professional meetings and conferences are wonderful places for foreign 
language teachers of all kinds to gather together and exchange ideas, and I am always 
thrilled to be a part of these meetings. But once we return to school, we may quickly lose 
the psychological and professional boost we gained unless we have a colleague or two in 
our school with whom we can share what we've learned. This is the relationship that can 
continue to sustain us during the bleak days of January when the excitement of the 
conference has subsided. Just today, for instance, I re-read some of the notes I had 
scribbled with such enthusiasm at an ACTFL session in November. I have no idea what 
it all means or why I thought it was important. I waited too long to tell my colleagues 
about it, and now it's all but faded from my memory. 

I am pleased to pass on to you a few simple ideas I've learned from other teachers: If 
you happen to try any of them and find that they work for you, please.. .share them with a 
colleague! 

0 A fantastic method for awarding participation points (and encouraging maximum use 
of the language): Just before a particular class activity (perhaps a very focused small 
group or paired activity), announce that at this moment the entire class has fifteen 
points as today's participation grade. Write the number 15 on the board, then roam 
the classroom during the activity. Every time you hear any English, reduce the 
number by one. That number becomes the new participation grade for the entire 
class. It's simple and it works! 

0 A way to practice comparisons: Ask someone well known in the school (principal, 
librarian, math teacher) to visit your classroom. Stand next to each other and ask your 
students to compare the two of you. (The guest need not know Japanese, but must be a 
good sport!) 

0 A simple way to practice numbers (or any other memorized sequence): Send one 
student out of the room. Ask another student to hide a small object somewhere in the 
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classroom. When the first student returns, the class guides him or her to the object by 
counting very softly when the student is far from the object and gradually increasing 
the volume as the student approaches the object. 

0 How to know when pairs or small groups have finished their assigned task: Tell them 
to signal you by turning their books upside down. 

0 How to motivate your students to do their best in a drill: Make it a contest between 
you and them. The class gets a point whenever students give the right answer and you 
get a point if they are wrong. Of course, you will pretend to be very happy when they 
are wrong! 

0 How to use language as a way to match up partners: If you have 24 students in your 
class, write out twelve very different questions (What's the date? How old are you? 
What's your name?) on twelve 3x5 cards. On twelve other cards, write the answers to 
the questions (December 12; I am 16; My name is ...). Tell the students to walk 
around tht classroom asking their question or giving their answer until they find a 
match. That person will be their partner for the next activity. 

What a rich resource my colleagues have been to me throughout my professional life! 

What a mistake it would have been for me to build a one-room schoolhouse around 

myself. 



Carol Bond 

University High School 
Urbana, IL 



Note: A special thank you to Waunita Kinoshita, my colleague from Urbana (IL) High 
School who listened to my ideas and helped me answer my questions. 



Video Challenge! 

A LETTER WRITING CONTEST 

Last summer when I went home to Japan I took a video of my friends, my hometown 
of Kobe, the summer festival, and so on. The video is ninety minutes long, but I use 
short segments of it in my Japanese classes for various activities. The following is an 
activity I worked on with my second year students recently. 

A ten minu te segment of my video shows my friends introducing themselves to my 
students. In it they also introduce a little stuffed Godzilla toy that squeaks. This toy is 
very familiar to my students because I have one exactly like it, and it has become our 
class mascot. On the video my friends make a challenge to my students, saying that if 
each student writes a letter to them in Japanese, they will evaluate them and send the best 
letter writer a toy Godzilla. 

These were like magic words to my students’ ears. Suddenly they wanted not only to 
write to my friends, they wanted to write the best letters they could possibly write. I gave 
them some suggestions, as well as three sentences that they could use (see attached 
handouts). By suggesting topics that they could write about, I hoped to encourage them 
to use die Japanese they had learned during the past year. 

They then proceeded to work on their rough drafts. I was surprised and amused by 
the questions they asked in the process. They essentially wanted to know what would 
impress my friends most. "Is it better to write vertically or horizontally?", "Should I use 
a regular pen or a foidepenV', "Which is more polite: 'gojira o kudasai’ or gojira ga 
hoshiidesuT "How do you write this in kanji?" Some also asked for help in expressing 
certain thoughts. They all tried to be very creative. 

I checked their rough drafts and made a few corrections, but didn't try to correct or 
change too much. Then I brought in stationery I had made in various colors. Since they 
were le arning colors, they had to ask politely for the color they wanted. They then wrote 
their final drafts very neatly, and many rdded illustrations. We worked on these letters 
for three days, doing some of the work in class and some at home. 

The results of the contest are not in yet, but below are some samples of their writing. 
This activity was so successful for my class, that I am now planning to ask my Japanese 
friends to make a video challenging my students to try a video speech contest. 

Mamiko lhara with Barbara Shenk 
University High School 
Urbana, IL 
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to write a letter in Japanese) 

§ 

~£"to 



1. Introduce yourself 

This is your first letter to <t $ /v, so you have to introduce 

yourself to her .You can tell her a lot of things. 



(Suggestion) 



* * x. *5 < A, 



t < 



isx (fcfcL) » 

-6 < i 5 ***> 

SU& (family) » *55t£A,> 

fctu h (V'&u &r.) , to 

0^i©^7X> V''»&7fe^ 



*5A,tf < 

frfcbcD&ib (T-^i-, 



2. Ask some questions to .t § A/ about her, Japan, and so 
on. 



3 . You may ask 'h <£ £ ^ for a Godzilla ( df £ g ) politely. 
Iftb <t $ thinks that your letter is the best, ^ ^ 

I think she will give you one. 

Only one person will receive a Godzilla. 

Good luck!! 
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Teacher to Teacher 
Views From towa 



B*f§l 

jlzz • 

: 

t>o(t : 

PART 1. 

Winter has come to Iwate prefecture. On Saturday, I plan to go to the local 
hardware store to stock up on some winter items for the car. Look at the 
advertisement provided, and help me figure out what to purchase. Based on my 
description of what I need, please recommend a product by writing in the product 
name (in katakana) and the cost of that item (in yen) in the space below. By the 
way, OTJ& means "product name." 

1) I need to replace my washer fluid with something that won't freeze. 



2) What can I buy to keep my windshield wipers from freezing to the windshield 
while driving? 

q°n£: 

3) I need a way to carry my skis on the roof of my car for the least amount of 
money possible. 

V'< 

4) What three item kit should I keep in the car at all times? 

v>< £>T?-fav 

5) What could I use to chip the ice off of my windshield each morning? 



PART 2. 

What follows is a list of other items that I saw in the store. Read each word, and 
write the English equivalent in the space provided. You may have to use your 
imagination to figure out what some of these items are. Good luck! 

• tv S : 

T & JV h • h : 

* Each of the products above comes with the items on the following page: 
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X=*r- : 

X3r— • 7'— 7 : 

tr : 

Xb77 : 

* Other accessories include: 

X3f— • 7'— 7 • X-X : 

=> 7 h • Sr-Y 7 X : 

x#r— * y 7 7 X : 

yyX&i^'rV— x • x^f— -x— -'7 : 

PART 3. 

I also ran into a few "mystery " items that I had never heard of before, and didn't 
understand how to use until I actually held the item in my hand. Use the space 
below to guess what each item is in writing in and confirm your answer 

with Sensei. 

1) A : 

2) sfr7 h#— ^7 h : 

3) ^xy^e : 

4) V l ivyy-dy : 
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Teacher’s Answer Page 



1 ) h $4 : A toy watch made by Disney that literally tells you the time. 




&4.800R 



2,980 



n 



2 ) 3i> 7 !' y h : An electric carpet (rug) that you plug into the wall like an 
electric blanket. Very nice to have in cold Japanese houses in the winter. 



3) X / ^ : A toy dictating machine made by Bandai Toys. 




83.500B 



2480 



B 

4) V My W dy : A very useful coffee table on wheels designed to hold a 
Japanese style hot jx>t and condiments. Can also be used as a service table. 

x J'dZ/'T73y 

JDS - D 77 ’ 

8,800. 

■tMX:«57.5*m3«» 
taxmuun :xm*a 

•)K*>A9BBS0M 
■ w * t . 




5 ) rtf y-T 4 y tf\ in PART 2 refers to ski bindings. 
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Book Review 

yoroshiku-Niko niko, moshi Moshi, pera pera 

The textbooks in the Yoroshiku series (by the National Japanese Curriculum Project, 
Australia: Curriculum Corporation, 1994), Niko Niko, Moshi Moshi and Pera Pera 
attempt to incorporate culture with language using various cultural events, familiar topics 
and visual materials such as cartoons and reproduced realia, and content-driven activities. 
More than two-thirds of each book is written for cultural information in English and 
Japanese. In the lower levels, a list of useful expressions is provided in Japanese and 
English followed by class activities. As the level of Japanese advances, narratives and 
short stories accompanied by English equivalents become a basis of activities. 

The best aspect of the textbooks is that they include lots of songs, illustrations, and 
cultural information. The Teachers' Handbooks supply additional activities. These 
cultural and visual materials are useful to learn about Japan. The pedagogical guidelines 
in the beginning of the Teachers' Handbooks are also helpful for teachers to prepare their 
teaching plans and to evaluate students' performances. 

There are several disadvantages w^en these textbooks are used for learning Japanese. 
First, although the textbooks emphasize cultural information and activities based on it, 
they fail to deal with language as a tool for daily communication and to provide exercises 
to acquire the languag e skills for it. Skill build-up drills and pre-activities to bridge 
mechanical drills with contextualized activities are insufficient. In addition, the 
textbooks do not provide feedback devices to check student progress. 

Secondly, the Japanese used in the textbooks is not always authentic. Linguistic 
materials, so-called reproductions of realia, are often artificially simplified. Informal 
style and such expressions as fillers, inteijections and hedges (which are both useful and 
important even in the beginning level) are rarely introduced. In other words, linguistic 
activities are used mainly to exchange information rather than to converse in real context. 
Consequently, most activities intentionally and unintentionally result in reading and 
writing practice. 

Thirdly, due to the emphasis on culture, linguistic items are not always organized in 
such a way that students build up oral interactions based on linguistic knowledge. No 
explanations for gr ammar points or sentence patterns are provided. No sample 
interactions are given for students to practice and modify. As a result, students may 
memorize isolated expressions and may not be able to apply them in other situations. 

Fourthly, the main parts of the books are written in a Japanese orthography that looks 
unnatural, although the books intend to promote linguistic and cultural authenticity. If no 
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exercises to utilize authentic orthography are implemented it is questionable whether or 
not students will be able to grasp a sense of authenticity throughout these textbooks. 

If these books are to be used as language-focused textbooks integrated with cultural 
information, a teacher must be able to play a role which is missing in the books. The 
teacher must be able to modify linguistic materials into more natural and practical 
interactions. The teacher should also be able to create practical drills which build up 
linguis tic skills and connect them with cultural and linguistic materials introduced in 
these textbooks. With this extra work by the teacher, students will be able to converse 
with Japanese people in a sociolinguistically proper way and leam about Japanese culture 
and their own. 



Akiko Kakutani 
Earlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 



New Resources 

£3 Nihongo Peru Pera, by Susan Millington, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1993. Perapera, 
tsuru tsuru, kotsu kotsu, nobi nobi and four hundred other Japanese onomatopoeia are 
described. They are presented by topics such as work, weather, food, sumo, etc. with an 
index of all entries in the back. 96 pages, $6.95 

£□ Kanji Power: A Workbook for Mastering Japanese Characters , by John Millen, 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1993. Describes the first 240 characters of the most commonly 
used 881 kanji as designated by the Ministry of Education. Includes thirty quizzes and 
nine tests. 184 pages, $14.95. 



Available from Charles E. Tuttle Company, P.O. Box 410, Rutland, VT 05702-0410. Tel 
802/773-8930 or 800/526-2778 Fax 802/773-6993 



@ Black Belt is a new software game for learning kanji, katakana and hiragana. 
Based on the ancient Chinese tile-matching game of mahjongg, Black Belt is designed so 
that students of all ages, from elementary school to adult learners, can absorb vast 
quantities of kanji, katakana and hiragana while mastering the game and having fun. 



For more information contact: Rising Wave, Inc., 1 103 9th Avenue, Suite 255, 
Honolulu, HI 96816. Fax 808/733-20 1 1 . 
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Is My Face Red? Department 
Faces of Japan Available For Reasonable Price 

In our last issue we ran an article by Shu Huang and Carol Bond on using Faces of 
Japan video cassettes in the Japanese language classroom. We then provided information 
on how to order the videos from Japan for big bucks (at today's exchange rates). 
Obviously, I had not done my homework thoroughly enough. But thanks to one of our 
most faithful and alert readers, Linda Wojtan, we can now tell you how to order these 
videos for a mere $39.95 each. CTIR Publications offers all ten of the Faces of Japan 1 
and II videos for $39.95 each, or $150 for each of the two sets of five 18 minute videos. 
For more information contact Elaine Van Wyke, CTIR Publications, University of 
Denver, Denver, CO 80208 Tel 303/871-2164 or 800/967-2847 Fax 303/871-2906. 



Letter to the Editor 



Dear Editor, 

Thank you for giving us useful information through the JLTN Newsletter. I found 
something wrong in Vol. 9 No. 4. Will you make a correction? It is about JALEX which 
I participate in. There are some "Japanese university students interested in teaching 
Japanese as a foreign language." But, many of us are not university students. We do 
much more than university students would do. Your correction will help people 
understand the benefit from the JALEX program. Thank you. 

Haruko Iwami 
Elkhart Schools 
Elkhart, IN 



Summer of ’95 Enrichment Opportunities 
for Teachers and Students 

The East Asian Summer Language Institute (EASLI) at Indiana University offers an 
opportunity for you to upgrade your Japanese language proficiency level in a 9-week 
living and learning program, June 9 - August 1 1, 1995. Five levels of Japanese are 
offered in a round-the-clock cultural immersion approach. The cost of participating in the 
Institute will be $3,500 for undergraduate residents of Indiana; $3,750 for all others. 

Fees include tuition, room and board, curricular materials, as well as expenses for special 
Institute resources and activities. A limited amount of fellowship support is available. 
Early application by March 20, 1995 is encouraged. For additional information and 
application please contact EASLI, Memorial Hall West 206, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47405, Tel 812/855-5246 e-mail easli@indian.edu. 
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Columbia University Summer Institute in Japanese Language Pedagogy will offer 
two intensive courses of study, one for teachers of the elementary level and one for 
teachers of intermediate and advanced Japanese. The institute will again be headed by 
Professor Seiichi Makino, joined by Professors Mutsuko Endo Hudson and Wesley 
Jacobson. Tuition will be $2,276 plus a $10 materials fee. A limited number of 
fellowships are available and will be awarded based on both merit and need. Four 
graduate credits. June 1 - 28, 1995. For more information and application materials 
contact: Keiko Chevray, Institute in Japanese Language Pedagogy, 516 Kent Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, NY, 10027, Tel 212/854-5500 Fax 212/678-8629. 
Successful applicants will be notified of their admission by the end of April. 

Teaching Japanese in High School, a six-week intensive training program on teaching 
Japanese in high school, will be held as part of the Summer Teacher Training Institute, 

July 9 - August 19, 1995. Under the academic direction of Eleanor Jorden, the program 
of 4-5 classroom hours/day includes: Lectures on Japanese language pedagogy, 
observation of demonstration classes taught throughout the course by master teachers and 
practical tr ainin g through hands-on teaching. Extensive preparation is required on a daily 
basis. A language tutorial component is included for those participants who are non- 
native speakers of Japanese. A limited number of competitive scholarships providing for 
program costs and a generous weekly stipend are available as part of the grants received 
by Exchange: Japan from The United States-Japan Foundation and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Priority application deadline: April 4, 1995. For further 
information contact Exchange: Japan Penny Corbett, P.O. Box 1 166, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106, Tel 313/665-1820 Fax 313/665-5229 

Language: Japan is a two-month intensive Japanese language study program with 
homestay at three locations in Gifu Prefecture (Gujo-Hachiman and Gujo-Shirotori) and 
Kyoto in cooperation with Ritsumeikan University, June 13 - August 6, 1995. Qualified 
applicants must be 18 or older at the beginning of die program and have learned the 
equivalent of one year of college Japanese. Priority application deadline: February 28, 
1995. For further information contact Exchange: Japan, Penny Corbett, P.O. Box 1166, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106, Tel 313/665-1820 Fax 313/665-5229 

The Hokkaido International Foundation Intensive Japanese Language and 
Civilization, offers homestay and study programs for all levels of Japanese language 
proficiency, June 21- August 19 in Hakodate, Hokkaido. Proficiency-oriented instruction 
endeavors to help students improve their communicative skills in all aspects of Japanese. 
Courses are structured in coordination with the students' lives with their host families. In 
addition, there are two optional extensions to the language program: Hokkaido 
International Cultural Exchange, August 20-September 3, and Independent Field Work 
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and Study, September 4 - December 1. Contact Hokkaido International Foundation, Dr. 
Herbert Plutschow, 17133 Nanette Street Granada Hills, CA 91344, Tel 818/368-8935 
Fax 818/368-0803. 

The Concordia Language Villages Teachers Seminar is designed to help teachers bring 
the Concordia Language Villages immersion philosophy into the classroom. Participants 
in the two-week seminar based at Bemidji (Minnesota) State University, will participate 
in language and cultural immersion activities during visits to the Language Villages; plan 
a thematic unit for one of their classes; devise plans to incorporate global awareness in 
the language classroom; develop a resource file of activities including language warm- 
ups, songs, dances, games and crafts that use immersion techniques; and earn three 
semester hours of graduate credit through Concordia College The seminar will be held 
July 16 - 27 and again July 30 - August 10. Each seminar is limited to 20 participants 
who are currently employed as world language teachers. Cost of $895 covers tuition, 
materials, room and board. Some scholarships are available. For more information, 
contact Concordia Language Villages, 901 8th Street South, Moorehead, MN 56562. Tel 
218/299-4544 or 800/247-1044 (inside Minnesota) or 800/222-4750 (outside Minnesota) 
Fax 218/299-3807 e-mail clvoffice@village.cord.edu. 

LEX America offers the chance to experience Japan through a two, four or six week 
homestay in Japan. LEX (The Institute for Language Experience, Experiment and 
Exchange) is a not-for-profit organization which works to promote multicultural 
understanding, and has been helping Americans go to Japan since 1981. LEX offers the 
homestay experience to people of all age groups. The summer program is a dynamic mix 
of adults, university students and teenagers. All teenagers are matched with a host sister 
or brother of approximately the same age. While the regular programs will ran from mid- 
July to mid-August, 1995, LEX America also offers homestay programs to student 
groups. The cost for regular programs ranges from $2500 to $3000, including round-trip 
airfare from a West Coast gateway city, supplemental travel insurance, and all costs in 
Japan except for personal expenses and any local transportation costs. LEX welcomes 
inquiries from interested groups or individuals of any age. Application deadline for 
s umme r programs is May 1, but earlier submission is recommended. Contact Karin 
Christey, LEX America, 68 Leonard Street, Belmont, MA 02178, Tel 617/489-5800 Fax 
617/489-5898 

The Summer Intensive Japanese High School Course, a six week course for high 
school students, will be held July 12-August 18, 1995, in conjunction with Teaching 
Japanese in High School (see above). Th ; s is an intensive course with 4 hours of classes 
and language laboratory per day and about IV 2 hours of homework per night. Emphasis is 
on spoken skills with reading and writing included. Group activities are offered including 
sports, movies and weekend trips. Dormitory housing available. For further information 
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contact: Exchange: Japan, P.O. Box 1166, Ann Arbo , MI 48106, Tel 313/665-1820 
Fax 313/665-5229 

Concordia Language Villages will once again welcome youth from all over the United 
States to its language-based cultural immersion experiences. Mori-no-Ike, the Japanese 
village in Dent, Minnesota, is preparing for villagers who will come to study Japanese 
language, calligraphy, history and culture. Students may come for the one- or two-week 
immersion session or the four-week credit session in which participants earn one year of 
high school language credit. For more information call 800/247-1044 (inside Minnesota), 
800/222-4750 (outside Minnesota) or 218/299-4544 Fax 218/299-3807 
e-mail clvoffice@village.cord.edu. 

Youth for Understanding Summer Abroad offers a six-week homestay program from 
late June until early August, 1995. The program is for 15- to 18-year old students. Cost 
is $3,160. For more information on this and other YFU programs call 1-800-TEENAGE. 



Employment Opportunities 

<k Sudbrook Magnet Middle School (Baltimore, MD) announces a search for Japanese 
language teachers beginning August 1995. Sudbrook Magnet Middle School is a 
comprehensive middle school with magnet programs in computer applications, visual arts, 
performing arts, and Japanese language. Students have six 90 minute classes of intensive 
Japanese language instruction per week which emphasizes proficiency and authentic 
language. Sudbrook Magnet Middle School also participates in the JALEX program 
which provides each classroom with a native language assistant teacher. Salary is 
competitive and relocation assistance is offered. MD State Certification is not necessary 
upon hire but is preferred. Teachers must complete minimum certification requirements 
while employed. Tuition reimbursement, excellent benefits, other perks available. For 
more information phone 410/887-6720 or Fax 410/887-6737. 

The College Preparatory School, an independent high school in Oakland, California, 
seeks a part-time teacher of Japanese language and history/culture, starting in 1995-96, 
when the school will begin phasing in a four-year program in Japanese. The new teacher 
will offer at least one section of Japanese I in the Language department and an upper- 
division semester elective in Japanese history and culture in the History department. As 
the language program develops, the anticipated full-time position will consist of Japanese 
I - IV. Candidates should have some experience teaching the language to non- Asian 
language speakers and some post-graduate training. They should also be prepared for the 
special claims of an independent school and for the commitment required by a demanding 
and rewarding academic environment. All the instruction in our modem languages is 
done in the language itself, and engaging, innovative, resourceful teaching is expected. 







Please send resumes to Murray Cohen, Assistant Head, The College Preparatory School, 
Oakland, 1600 Broadway, CA 94618. 

Employment Sought 

% John Benedict seeks a full-time position incorporating the teaching of Japanese at the 
high school or junior college level. Mr. Benedict holds an Ed.M. in T.E.S.O.L. from 
Boston University and a B.A. in English from the University of Massachusetts. He has 
Massachusetts teaching certification in English and Spanish at the secondary level and 
has passed the highest level of the Japanese Language Proficiency Test. Mr. Benedict has 
been teac hin g English at Tokai University since 1986 and will return to the U.S. in March 
of 1995. Contact John Benedict, before March, 1995 at Furoraru & 1, 203 Kusanagi 216- 
2, Shimizu-shi, Shizuoka-ken 424, Japan, Tel and Fax 011-81-543-46-7849, or after 
March, 1995, at 107 Hunter's Ridge Road, Chapel Hill, NC 27514-9017, 

Tel 919/929-9179. 

^ Heather Raabe seeks a position utilizing her background in Japanese language and 
culture and strong organizational/interpersonal skills. She is particularly interested in 
education and c^tural exchange. Ms. Raabe holds an M.A. in Japanese Language and 
Literature from the University of Wisconsin-Madison and a B.A. in Asian Studies from 
Colgate University in Hamilton, New York. She has experience in public relations work, 
Englis h language teaching, television reporting, and translating in Japan, and has also 
worked as a Japan consultant and translator in the U.S. Contact Heather F. Raabe, 28 
South Franklin Street, Madison, WI 53703, Tel 608/255-3029 Fax 608/255-6877. 



Announcements 

> John Carrol University is accepting applications for a program entitled, "Teaching 
Japanese in the Schools: A Certification Program." Beginning in the summer of 1995, 
fifteen foreign language teachers will begin an intensive study of Japanese, including a 
six week program in Japan in the summer of 1996. Designed to lead to second language 
certification for Ohio teachers, the goal of the program is to increase the number of 
school districts able to offer Japanese language at the pre-college level. The program is 
funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities. For further information, contact 
th<i project director: Susan Long, Coordinator, East Asian Studies, John Carrol 
University, University Hts., OH 44118, Tel 216/397-1685 Fax 216/397-4376 

e-mail long@jcvaxa.jcu/edu. 

> The School Partners Abroad program, administered by the Council on International 
Education Exchange, can enrich your school’s foreign language and social studies 
curricula and provide new motivation and excitement to students and faculty alike. The 
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program links U.S. secondary schools with counterpart schools in Japan. The highlight of 
the program is an annual 3-4 week reciprocal exchange of 10-15 students and an 
accompanying teacher. Participants live with local families, attend regular classes and 
join in extracurricular and community activities. School Partners Abroad also includes 
partnerships in France, Germany, Spain, Russia, and Costa Rica. For further information 
and an application packet, please contact: School Partners Abroad, Council on 
International Educational Exchange, 205 East 42nd Street, 14th floor, New York, NY 
10017, Tel 212/661-1414, exts. 1356 or 1180. 
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The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network Is pubUl^ 
each year in December, February, May and October. Our publicationyear begiiuwfth the 
December issue, but new subscribers are welcome at any time, ^ifti additdon. a iist of 
Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese is published in March-ApriL. The 
subscription feeis S2O.O0for the five publications. Foir more information, or to subscribe, 
contact Barbara Shenk^ Japanese Language Teachers Network^ i 
1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801. TeL 217/244-4S08 
e-mail - bshe nk@un iuiuc.edu . 
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The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is a publication of the 
Center for Improvement of Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture in High School at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The newsletter and other current projects of the 
Center are supported in part by the United States-Japan Foundation. 
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TG TH£CHULR£NQFK(M£ 

As the startling images of the massive earthquake in Kobe appeared on our television screens, 
suddenly Japan's geography and unique geological features became topics of conversation in our daily 
lives— -and no doubt in our classrooms. We talked about the destruction of this beautiful city, and we 
were sad for the people of Kobe. In Japanese classes here in the United States, teachers took time from 
their planned classroom activities to talk in Japanese about what had happened in Kobe. Students learned 
how to say "earthquake" and how to tally the growing number of casualties. Words that were probably 
not in this week's textbook chapter had suddenly become relevant and important words for young people 
learning to communicate in Japanese. Here at University High School, the effects of the earthquake were 
felt at a very personal level, because Kobe is the hometown of Mamiko Ihara, Japanese teacher and CITJ 
staff member. 

A few days after the earthquake, we received an e-mail message from Richard M. Pavonarius, 
Coordinator of Global Commons. Richard is based in Tokyo and is associated with the Kidlink electronic 
network. He gave us an e-mail address that could be used to send goodwill messages to the children of 
Kobe and also suggested that letters and drawings could be mailed to him. He volunteered to post them 
in Kobe refugee centers. 

Mamiko and her colleague Shu Huang decided to create a simple letter writing unit for their classes 
that would give their students a chance to use the Japanese they knew, plus some new vocabulary 
(expressions of encouragement, sympathy, hope, etc.) to communicate their feelings of friendship and 
concern to the children of Kobe. They taught their students relevant expressions; prepared sample letters 
for reading comprehension and to serve as models; reviewed essential structures and vocabulary; 
showed pictures of Kobe as it was before the earthquake; showed a video of a CNN special about the 
quake; and set aside class time for letter writing. Drafts were written, corrected and recopied. The 
Japanese I class wrote partly in English and partly in Japanese. Some students added drawings and 
illustrations. In spare moments, they folded origami cranes to send along with the letters. A reporter 
from the local newspaper arrived just in time to take pictures and interview the students before they 
packed up their messages. A very nice article appeared in the next day's paper. 

The whole unit was simple to organize and took only about a week to complete, but the experience 
will long remain in the memories of our students and the children of Kobe who receive their messages. 

Letters and drawings for the children of Kobe may be mailed: ATTN: Kobe, APICNET Secretariat, 
do Global Commons, Yamazaki Bldg. 3F, 2-10-18 Okubo, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, 169, JAPAN. E-mail 
messages for the children may be sent to Kobe@APIC.OR.JP. 

IV- 
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Carol Bond 
Director, CITJ 



Multl-Leoel Classroom Strategles 



A fact of life for many Japanese language teachers is the multi-level class. S ome of us are teaching as 
many as four levels in one classroom. And this does not consider at all the multi-abilities found within 
each level. Sometimes a multi-level Japanese class is necessary because there is no other certified teacher 
of Japanese in the district. In most of our schools, Japanese is one of the newer foreign language 
offerings in the curriculum. Until our numbers of students warrant individual classes for each level, multi- 
level classrooms will be a fact of life. 

It is a waste of precious time and energy to protest the situation. Our best tactic is to share ideas for 
managing and teaching in the multi-level classroom. There is no "they" out there who will tell us how to 
do it. Teachers working "in the trenches" are the experts. Much is to be gained by sharing ideas with 
one another and with our colleagues in other foreign languages as well. French and Spanish teachers 
have been combining levels four and five for years. German teachers often work with levels three, four 
and five together. Our colleagues who teach Latin frequently face the same issues we do in Japanese. 

The following strategies and suggestions were contributed by participants in the JALEX Fall 
Workshop, October 14 and 15, 1994, in Chicago, Illinois. 

0 Ask for a larger room in order to accommodate several groups. Use your best teacher/diplomat 
strategies for requests! (Sometimes administrators do not understand the difficulties of multi-group 
instruction.) 

0 Divide the physical layout of the classroom into different areas. 

0 Post a weekly calendar so that the students know exactly what's going on. (Eliminates the proverbial 
questions: "What are we going to do today?" or "Did we do anything yesterday?") 

£NCGURAG£ StlfQEftT RESPOffS/ALUTY 

0 Inform students of their responsibilities in a multi-level classroom. They will be expected to 
participate in group and individual activities and keep track of their schedule. 

0 Inform students of the goals and objectives for each unit/each level. Encourage students to take 
charge of their own education. "How do we know if we've arrived if we dont know where were 
going?" 

0 Arrange for upper level students to tutor lower level students before school, during lunch, or after 
school. 
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£NUST THE HftP Of BN ftSS&fflttT 

0 In some communities there may be parents or volunteers who would like to help in the classroom. 

Apply for teaching assistant programs such as JALEX. 

0 Separate the students into groups within the class. Teacher and assistant can work with separate 
levels. 

0 Offer to train student teachers from an area college/university who are Japanese majors. They can 
provide another source of instruction for class. 

0 Offer to accept teacher training candidates from an area college/university. Most education programs 
require a teacher aide or parateaching component. These teacher trainees can be useful for non- 
language tasks in the classroom (i.e., record keeping, filing, copying). 

0 Invite Japanese exchange students in the school to serve as a classroom resource. 

mo (MYS TO ORim THE (OHOLE GROUP TOGETHER 
0 Begin class with conversation warm-up with all levels together. Conversation requirements will be 
more sophisticated for the upper levels. 

0 Culture instruction can be done together. 

0 General projects can be done together by the entire group. Individual criteria and grammar 
requirements will differ for each level. For example, everyone prepares a self-introduction. 
Vocabulary and pattern complexity differ. 

0 Use heterogeneous groups occasionally. Upper level students can act as tutors, reinforcing then own 
skills by teaching someone else. This arrangement provides modeling for the lower level students 
who get one-on-one attention. Both groups gain socialization skills. 

flfWGooa a&£6fncmaimr 

0 Use headphones for listening to tapes from different sources. Use language lab if available. (One 

teacher we know of taught AP French, German and Spanish students in the same classroom usmg this 
method!) 

0 If no audio lab is available, purchase several inexpensive Walkman-type cassette players and 
differentiate student programs. Most school districts have small grants available for innovative 

classroom ideas such as this. 

0 Use computers, VCR’s, and laser disks for instruction. One group can be working with technology 
while the other group is working with teacher. Check state and local grant sources for purchasing 

class computers. 
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SCHWUIE THl CIAS& fSR KlULfU£0(JL& 

0 Switch between written assignments for one group and oral work or lecture/grammar explanation for 
another. 

0 Alternate between A and B week. For example, during A week, Japanese II learns new material on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday; and Japanese III on Tuesday and Thursday. Each level has 
independent work on their "day off." Week B switches the days for new instruction. 

0 Rotate books and curriculum. For example, plan to have 3rd and 4th year study the same material. 
At the end of a two-year cycle, both groups will have reached major instructional goals. (French and 
Spanish teachers have successfully used this approach for level four/five classes for years.) 



US£ Ml PR6PS, mtlMMS, MfD SCTtOtT(£S f(M (WSt£ DUTY If ! 

0 Keep themes and materials/props the same, but vary the activities and tests for each level. For 
example, use the same seasonal pictures. (Teachers who teach more than one language have done 
this for years.) 



0 Do skits and pair work with homogeneous groups. Props and prompts/pictures can be the same. 
Results will vary according to level. 

0 For a 'writing project, upper level can create a story; lower level reads and illustrates the story. Then, 
send the material to an elementary school. (This is also a great recruitment tool.) 

Multi-level classrooms are by no means the ideal situation. How many math teachers would be 
thrilled with geometry, algebra and trig students in the same class? However, teachers all across the 
country are proving that it can successfully be done. With careful planning and a willingness to try new 
strategies, our students are learning. 

There are even some definite advantages to multi-level classes! They allow us to move students more 
easily from group to group according to their individual abilities without any schedule hassles. The gifted 
Level Two student can be easily moved to Level Three for optimum challenge; the slower Level Three 
student can work with Level Two and achieve success. The levels become more fluid. It is actually 
easier to individualize instruction in a multi-level class. 

If you have any tried-and-true ideas or a novel approach to share on multi-level classrooms, please 
send them to the Newsletter or to me (Carrol Lund, Kickapoo High School, 3710 S. Jefferson, 
Springfield, MO 65804). The more we share with others in the same situation, the better we all become 

at our craft. 



Carrol J. Lund 
Kickapoo High School 
Springfield, MO 
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Oral Act/o/t/es eor the High School Japanese Language Classroom 



Anyone who has taught high school realizes the importance of including a variety of activities in the 
classroom. Many high school students are not willing to do long sequences of teacher-led drill sessions. 
They enjoy having frequent chances for student-to-student interaction, which gives them a chance to use 
the language without having to fear making mistakes in front of the entire class. Moreover, if we as 
teachers are indeed striving to improve our students' ability to use the language for communication, we 
must provide opportunities for information to be exchanged in the classroom. 

The activities I presented at ACTFL '94 are my adaptations and variations on ideas I have picked up 
at workshops, in coursework, and in the literature. These oral activities are student-centered, involving 
pairs, small groups, or the milling of students around an entire class. The activities are highly structured, 
as is necessary at the early levels of learning; but they also involve simple communicative interchange. 

It is important to provide lots of time for speaking practice in class. Students can do much of their 
writing practice outside of class, but in general their speaking opportunities are limited to the classroom. 
Students must realize that their teacher places great importance on the oral language. Although it may be 
impossible to have frequent speaking tests in large classes, many quizzes and tests should still involve 
listening. Moreover, oral participation in class should compose a major part of each student s grade, and 
students should be made aware of this fact. 

Activities such as these should be integrated into the overall lessons, not just introduced haphazardly. 
In many cases, careful preparation for the activity will be needed to make sure that the students will have 
the language ability to carry out the tasks in their small groups. Once the activities have been set up, the 
teacher is free to stand back, circulate, and help out--or in the case of the milling activities at the back of 
the packet, take part as one of the participants. 



Cliff Daraall 

Elk Grove High School 

Elk Grove Village, IL 



Ed Note: Because of a shortage of space, we print only two of Cliffs activities here. The complete ten 
page packet is available free of charge to JLTN subscribers. Please use the order form on 
the insert to this Newsletter. 
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BATTLESHIP: V>- and &-Type Adjectives 

Cliff Darnall, Elk Grove H.S. (IL) copyright 1994 Illustrated by Ayano Tamura ACTFL *94 
(Source of Battleship idea: Teachers’ Manual to Japanese Now, Vol. 1, by E. Sato et.al.U. of Hawaii Press) 

DIRECTIONS: First choose eight squares below for which you will say that the left-hand adjective 
applies to the noun, and mark those eight squares on your paper. Do not let your opponent see which 
ones you marked. Doyt>'^>^>to decide who goes first. If you ask your partner a question and 
he/she answers affirmatively ("yes"), you get a point and get to ask again. If he answers in the negative, 
you lose your turn. (If the partner does not complete the negative answer, your turn continues.) 

Roleplay adult acquaintances for the first part of the game. The teacher will have you switch to infor 
mal style later. Be sure to include the necessary particles when you speak. Use the patterns below: 

< 5 * 

Sample with VMype Adjective: ^<DW- (iscV'O 0 

->Question: ^0% (££) , fii IA ? 

-> If yes: (<fc) . bh, JfcV' (£) . 

-> If no: i (<£) . bbh, ^<^V^ (£) 0 5fcV\> 

Sample with &-type Adjective: £ A M ( 0 $ V>) 

->Qu.: ASl Oi) , fc? 

->If Y: fetri- U) . ( tc ) (X) c 

->If N: iav^A., 5$3vvei- 0 bb/o y Sto>D*fclA(«J:) 0 
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Teacher to Teacher 
O/eqs From Tom 

Skiing in farm. 

Whether they live in the mountains, near the seashore or in a city, most kids get excited about the 
prospect of going skiing. During these winter months, why not let them plan a ski trip in Japan? What 
follows is a four part unit related to skiing, designed for non-beginners. 

The premise is that the student is currently staying with a host family in Towa-cho, in Iwate-ken. 
Sometime soon, he/she wants to go skiing with a friend. The student must look at ski resort brochures in 
order to decide which mountain is for them. Since they are going with a friend, they must consider then- 
friend's opinions. Ultimately, they will choose a resort to visit. Deciding where to ski in Iwate requires 
the correct use and comprehension of the grammar and vocabulary necessary for skiing anywhere in 
Japan. 

1 . Begin this unit by using the Ski Trip Pre- Activities packet to review (or learn for the first time) 
the vocabulary and grammar points students will need to know to prepare for their ski trip. These 
simple speaking and writing activities will help with the review process. [Ed Note: See Newsletter 
insert to order your free packet .) 

2. When students feel comfortable with the grammar points and vocabulary, they are ready to begin 
their pre-trip research. Students must research both the Hachimantai Ski Resort and the Namari 
Onsen Ski Resort.. Worksheets 1 and 2 set the context for the ski trip and ask questions that 
draw students into the Japanese world of skiing. The worksheet questions ask for details such as 
the cost of renting skis, which slopes the student can ski given his/her ability level, and which ski 
pass would be the most economical and appropriate. Questions occasionally ask for students to 
justify their answers. 

The worksheets can be completed in class individually or in pairs, or given as homework. 

Students can be asked to develop their own questions, as well, using the worksheets as models. 
The worksheets can also be used as the core of a short skit or mini dialogue. Ski trip planning can 
end here, or continue with Worksheets 3 and 4. 

3. Worksheets 3 and 4 ask the students to decide which ski resort they will choose, and why. In 
Worksheet 3, answers are solicited in masu/desu form; Worksheet 4 uses the more natural 
informal and colloquial forms. Both worksheets can be used as written assignments, or can be 
brought to life as a speaking/listening activity as well. Students can work in pairs, using the 
questions as the basis for a simple conversation; or, the worksheet can serve as a sample for 
creating their own conversation in which they choose a resort. 

This unit was designed to provide the most flexibility possible. Teachers can use the activities in 
whole or in part, fitting them into their curriculum in the most appropriate way. For example, teachers 
can give a group of students both ski resort brochures and worksheet 3, and have them decide on answers 
together in written or oral form. 

Let me know which slope your students decide to ski! 
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Chris Thompson 
Towa-cho, Iwate-ken 
JAPAN 
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JLTN Newsletter 

Instructional Packets 

Februaiy, 1995, Vol. 10, No. 2 

© Free to JLTN Subscribers before March 15, 1995 

Pfea&e send me: 

□ Oral Activities for the High School Japanese Classroom 

[§p a 10-page packet written and presented at ACTFL 94 by ClifFDarnall. 



JLTN Subscribers 
Non-Subscribers 



Price/unit 


Price/unit 


#of 




Before 3/15 


After 3/15 


copies 


Total 


free 


$3.00 x 




= 


$3.00 


$3.00 x 




= 



d "Skiing in Iwate" Pre-Activities Packet by Chris Thompson 

|P Five pages of speaking and writing activities to prepare for the "Skiing in Iwate" 
unit which appears on page 8 of the JLTN Newsletter (February, 1995). 



JLTN Subscribers 
Non-Subscribers 



Price/unit 
Before 3/15 

free 

$3.00 



Price/unit 
After 3/15 

$3.00 

$3.00 



U of 
copies 



Total 



Total Amount Enclosed 
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Ship materials to: 



Name: 

Address: 

City: 



State 



Zip Code 



Return this form to Barbara Shenk, Japanese Language Teachers Network, University High School, 1212 West 
Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801. Please make checks payable to the UNIVERSITY OP ILLINOIS. 
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Author/publisher 

Date of Publication Number of Pages Price: 

Description/Comments: 



Supplementary or related materials, if any: 



Available from: 



Title: 

Author/publisher 

Date of Publication Number of Pages Price: 

Description/Comments: 



Supplementary or related materials, if any: 
Available from: 



Your Name: 

Scnool or Organization: 
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Neq Resources 



CQ Iki Iki Nihongo: Live Action Japanese by Kazue Fukuda, Mary Sisk. Noguchi, Contee Seely 
and Elizabeth Romijn is a book for students and teachers based on James Asher's Total Physical Response 
(TPR) approach to language acquisition. The book contains 70 "happenings" (illustrated series of 
commands) for use with students of all ages in beginning, intermediate or multilevel classes. Features a 
thorough guide for teachers on how to use the lessons most productively at the elementary, secondary, 
college and adult levels. 150 pp. $9.95 Softcover. 



Available from Midwest European Publications, 8220 North Christiana Avenue, Skokie, IL 60076 
Tel 708/676-1199 or fax 800/433-9229. 



CORRECTION 



In the December, 1994 issue we listed some titles from Charles E. Tuttle Company in the New 
Resources section. Tuttle has recently changed their customer service address, which was not reflected in 
the address we provided. Orders for the Tuttle titles should be placed with Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc., 
RR1 Box 23 1-5, North Clarendon, VT 05759-9700. Tel 800/526-2778 or fax 800/FAX-TUTL. 

Summer, oe ’9 S Enrichment Opportunity 

(CONTINUES) 



[Ed. Note: In our December, 1994 issue we published a list of summer enrichment opportunities for 
teachers and students. We've since received information on one more program, which we list below.] 

The Duke University Talent Identification Program offers academically talented students an 
opportunity to study and travel in Japan, July 22- August 12, 1995. The students, who will have 
completed grades 8-1 1, will study Japanese in Toyama and will be introduced to many of the cultural 
traditions which influence Japan today. The program includes a weekend homestay with a Japanese 
family, and a four day tour of Kyoto and Tokyo. Cost: $2680 (not including group-rate airfare). 
Application deadline is May 1 , but early application is recommended. For more information, contact: 

TIP International Programs, Duke University, Box 90747, Durham, NC 2770S-0747. Tel 919/684-3847. 

Employment Opportunity 

Dublin Coffinan High School and Dublin Scioto High School, located in the northwest suburbs of 
Columbus, Ohio, anticipate a possible full-time opening for a high school teacher of Japanese language 
for the 1995-96 school year. The high school currently offers Japanese I, Japanese II and Japanese III. 
The current instructor anticipates a one-year leave of absence. The high school also offers English as a 
Second Language to a predominantly Japanese population. Requirements include Ohio state certification, 
foreign language teaching experience, the ability to teach multiple ability levels, and the flexibility to work 
with American high-schoolers. Interested candidates should send a letter of interest, photocopies of all 
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transcripts, photocopies of certificate or certificates, and letters of reference to: Dr. Jennifer Farkas, 
Global Education Coordinator, Dublin City Schools, 7030 Coffman Road, Dublin, OH 43017. 
Candidates who are certified by a state other than Ohio should provide information in writing regarding 
their certifiability with the Ohio Department of Education. 

Employment Sought 

^ John Benedict seeks a full-time position incorporating the teaching of Japanese at the high school or 
junior college level. Mr. Benedict holds an Ed.M. in T.E.S.O.L. from Boston University and a B.A. in 
English from the University of Massachusetts. He has Massachusetts teaching certification in English, 
Spanish, and ESL at the secondary level and has passed the highest level of the Japanese Language 
Proficiency Test. Mr. Benedict has been teaching English at Tokai University since 1986 and will return 
to the U.S. in March of 1995. Contact John Benedict, before March, 1995 at Furoraru & 1, 203 
Kusanagi 216-2, Shimizu-shi, Shizuoka-ken 424, Japan, Tel and Fax 011-81-543-46-7849, or after 
March, 1995, at 107 Hunter's Ridge Road, Chapel Hill, NC 27514-9017, Tel 919/929-9179. 



Announcements 

> The First Annual Tuttle Language Grant has been announced by the Charles E. Tuttle Company. A 
grant of $10,000 will be awarded annually to assist authors in completing work on dictionaries, texts and 
language instruction materials that will aid in the study of Japanese or other Asian languages. For more 
information, contact Edward Cordero, Tuttle Language Grant, Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc., 153 Milk 
Street, Fifth Floor, Boston, MA 02109-4809 or fax 617/951-4045. 

> If you are a Japanese language teacher from the Central States, Pacific Northwest, or Southwest, 
Denver is where you'll want to be March 30 - April 2. "Exploring New Frontiers" will be the theme of 
the joint conference of the CSC, PNCFL, SWCOLI and the Colorado Congress of Foreign Language 
Teachers. Ten sessions are specifically on Japanese topics, including, "Systematic Japanese for Young 
Students," "Designing Vocabulary-Building Activities for a Communication-Oriented Japanese 
Classroom," "The Utah/Nevada Japanese Video Disc Project," and "Articulation: Japanese Programs in 
Arizona Schools." Pre-registration deadline for the conference is March 6, 1995. For more information 
contact: Jody Thrush, Executive Director, Central States Conference, Madison Area Technical College, 
3550 Anderson Street, Madison, WI 53704. Tel 608/246-6573. 

> The Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Telecommunications (MCET) will broadcast a series 
of live, interactive, educational television programs for American high school classes beginning in April of 
1995. The program, Japan Today: Growing Up Japanese , aims to teach American students what it is 
like to be a teenager in Japan. Through a combination of videoconferencing and satellite broadcast 
technology, students in the United States will meet and converse with their peers in Japan as well as with 
a variety of guests. MCET produced Growing Up Japanese last spring and received enthusiastic 
responses from participating schools. For more information, please contact Glen Mohr at MCET, Tel 
(617)252-5700 ext773, fax (617)252-5709, or email glenm@mcet.edu. 
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Special Thanks 



The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network would like to offer a special thank you 
to the following people for their additional contributions: 

Sukero Ito 
Kimiko Abramoff 
Joy Shiozaki-Kawamoto 
Charles A. James 
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come to the mote moootn 

Start saving your pennies and yen for a November trip to Disneyland — and to a 
landmark event for Japanese teachers! The 29th Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) will be held in Anaheim, 
California, November 18-20, 1995 — just two blocks from the entrance to Disneyland. 
While Mickey Mouse and rollercoasters are exciting, what is even more thrilling for those 
of us engaged in Japanese language education are the "attractions' , of the Magic 
Kingdom: ACTFL-Land! 

The 1995 convention will be co-sponsored by the National Council of Secondary 
Teachers of Japanese (NCSTJ) and will feature more than 25 presentations and 
workshops directly related to high school Japanese teaching. In addition, there will be a 
luncheon for Japanese teachers sponsored by the Japan Foundation Language Center, 
new materials to look over in the vast exhibit halls, the Annual ACTFL dance, and free 
views of the ocean! 

When I attended ACTFL in 1987, there was only ONE presentation related to 
Japanese during the entire six-day convention. And, it was my own! In 1995, there will 
be so many presentations that Japanese teachers won't be able to attend all of them. 

For preregistration information, contact ACTFL, 6 Exectuve Plaza, Yonkers, NY 
10701-6801. Substantial savings are available to those who register before August 14. 

Attending an ACTFL conference is not inexpensive. But, the experience is well 
worth the investment. Even if you never reach the gates of Disneyland, you are certain to 
have a wonderful adventure! 



Carol Bond 
Director, CITJ 



THANK YOU 



At the end of the school year I want to thank those of you who made such 
wonderful contributions to the JLTN Newsletter this year. It is a special pleasure for me 
to open my mail and find an unexpected article or an offer to write one or to send 
materials already developed. These letters and articles are often accompanied by 
expressions of appreciation for the contributions of other readers. This, of course, is 
what a Network ought to be! Thank you again, and to all of you who contributed, we do 
offer free multiple copies of the issue in which your article appears, so please let us know 
how many copies you would like to have. Again, thanks, and have a refreshing summer! 

Barb Shenk 
Editor 



TGNAM NO TOTORO: 

LISTENING, (WRITING, Mb SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 

Last summer I received an NEH/Geraldine Dodge Foundation Fellowship to travel 
to Japan and study Japanese movies. I used the movies and other materials to work on 
improving my Japanese ability while staying in two different Japanese homes. One of my 
goals for the summer was to create activities for Japanese teachers to use along with some 
movies. Included here are some of die activities I created for Tonari no Totoro. 

I designed these materials mosdy for a second or third year Japanese class, 
although a few of them could be used with a first year class. I tried to make them as 
flexible as possible so that they will be easy for other teachers to adapt for their own 
situations. You can use several of die activities and watch the whole movie or use just a 
segment of the movie as a listening activity to focus on a certain aspect of Japanese. 

While the students are watching die scene you may want to pause the video and/or replay 
the key expressions that they are trying to hear. 

Long before approaching a task such as watching a movie, I try to give my 
students lots of listening practice. Beginning early on in Japanese 1 1 use Nihongo Kiite 
Hanashite, E to Tasuku de Manabu Nihongo, ACTFL’s Teaching Listening in Japanese , 
and very short segments of Japanese TV shows such as Sazaesan. 

Each of the five numbered activities described below corresponds to one of the 
activity sheets that follow. 




t 



1. Listening Activity Scene 1 : Arriving at the House 

This scene goes from the beginning of the movie until the neighbor comes in with 
a big piece of furniture. 

Pre-listening activity suggestions: Ask the students for some examples of 
exclamations in English and discuss how and when they are used. Then ask about 
exclamations they already know in Japanese. Pause the video at a view of the house, then 
the tree, and have students describe them before showing them the entire scene. 

Post-lister mg activity suggestions: Divide students into groups and give them 
each one or two exclamations in Japanese. Have them think of a short skit that includes 
the expressions and act it out in front of the class. 



2. Listening Activity Scene 2: Makkuro Kurosuke 

T his scene be gins as Satsuki and Mei go around to open the back door and ends 
when the neighbor starts speaking. 

Pre-listening: You might want to go over some vocabulary from the first scene 
such as mu, donguri, obake, etc. You could also look at a picture of a Japanese house 
and review vocabulary for the different rooms and structures. 

Pnst-listening : Have students talk about what they think the creatures in the house 
are. Explain the word makkuro (and also makka, masshiro ) and how the name Makkuro 
Kurosuke is a play on words. 



3. Listening Activity Scene 3: A Visit to MothenThe Next Day 

This scene begins with the family getting ready for the visit to mother and ends as 
Mei explores the garden while father works. 

For this scene, encourage students to make inferences based on what they see in 
the scene. After they watch it once you may want to teach them «ome vocabulary such as 
omimai, taiin, obento , etc. and have them watch it again. 
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4. Writing/Speaking Activity Scene 4: Mei's Adventure 

This scene begins when Mei sets off with her lunch to play outside while her 
father works and ends when her sister and father can't find her. 

Have students watch the scene then write a narrative of what Mei did. Or, with 
the sound turned off, have students narrate what she is doing as they watch the movie. 



5. Writing/Speaking Activity Entire Movie: Describing 

Beginning students can simply list adjectives next to each character, then the 
students can share their descriptions with the class. Students can combine more than one 
adjective or ask each other questions about die characters, answering affirmatively or 
negatively. More advanced students can describe the characters more fully and add their 
opinions. 



Watching a good quality movie such as Tonari no Totoro is enjoyable for both 
students and teachers. A focused apporach to using the movie as a teaching tool makes it 
an even more valuable resource. 



Stephanie Wratten 
Riverdale Country School 
Bronx NY 



Ed. Note: Tonari no Totoro can be ordered from Sasuga Japanese Bookstore (Tel 61 7/497-5460 
or Fax 61 7/497-5362) at a cost of about $185 or from Kinokuniya Bookstores for about $200. 
The stores do not keep them in stock, so please allow several weeks for delivery. I have not been 
able to find a library that will loan the video through the mail, but will keep looking. Please let 
me know if you have found a good source for buying or borrowing this film. 
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Listening Activity 

Scene 1: Arrival at the house 






During this scene you'll be listening for two things. First, you'll hear a lot of 
exclamations used in Japanese. Write them down as you hear them. Second, 
try to answer the questions about the house and tree. 

♦exclamation "hey, look!" - 



1. Try to write at least two phrases Satsuki uses to describe the house. What do 
you think they mean? 



2. Write down two adjectives Satsuki uses to describe the tree she sees. 

♦exclamation "wow, amazing!" - 

3. The tree is a camphor tree. What is the word in Japanese? 

♦exclamation - used when you trip - 

H Kj tZ&b* 

4. What is a B3!il? What kind of animal do you think a DT is? A I? 

♦exclamation - "really?" expresses surprise and disbelief - 



O 

ERLC 
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Listening Activity 

Scene 2: Makkuro Kurosuke 






For this scene listen carefully and try to fill in the missing words and phrases in 
the dialogue below. You will watch the scene more than once, so you don't have 
to try to fill in everything all at once. When you're done, try to decide what you 
think a makkuro kurosuke is! 



: 


43v^t i 


: 


'knX ! 


: 


i 






: 

: 


•5^ 0 


: 


•5 A/ 0 
Vi^cVi4aio 


43££/u: 


0 


: 

43 $ hv \ 

: 


43!?3Aa 

0tfV>ol£V>V> 

ft Oo 


: 

43££A, : 


£3 ? 

y X □ X OX XtiUo 


: 




435t£A, : 




: 


tZ%\zXz>t, &tf<t>fvXXy'7 □ 






43££A, : 
: 


*3 ? 

UtWL*ftonx> - 


0 

ERIC 


6 ;4t 
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2-0% : 


ttV> ! 


ftU : 


43S&T! 


: 


$>tl? 


#>V* : 


hti? 


: 


&n? 


$61} : 


&n? 


: 


! 


$6V} : 


&V> ! 


: 


%>r>> a6V\ feofeck ! 


: 


Jto 


$6V} : 


T'y x nx DX^To 



Silo 

: ? 7 ^n^X^r, ffiT 43 i^'C ! 
£>$>$>&&&? . 

4 s£$A,, ^W!D, 

435 ££A,: -tt) 

043 X $ ^ <V$H' n It hj ti 0 

It!*** s/u 

: £>> 

8 &Vi : Aofco ° 

43 ££A,: &V > 0 



43 t 3 ■*?» A/ I ° 

: CO'S’fe&ifAsttW** 8(o43Wr&”5*M£<fco !§fe^T< fc^-ofc/v 

f- f o 

tt. Zl/utC^^o 

43tt'£-^/u : telx Z.hj\Z%\t. 





Listening Activity 

Scene 3: A Visit to Mother/The Next Day 

When you're studying a foreign language an important skill to practice is being 
able to make good guesses even when you don't understand everything you 
hear. During these two scenes you can understand a lot about what is going on 
by watching the actions and expressions of the characters as well as listening to 
what they say. Write a sentence or two in response to each of the following 
questions. 

1. What do you think is the mother's condition? 



2. Describe Mei and Satsuki's reaction to seeing their mother. 



3. Is the mother coming home soon? 



4. The next morning what does Satsuki make for Mei and why is she excited? 



5. What do you think the father's job is? 
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Writing/Speaking Activity 

Scene 4: Mei's Adventure 

Kids can go on amazing adventures right in their own backyards. Use the 
vocabulary below to describe what Mei did. 





find 


E/v< 0 


acorn 


T b 
is 


meet, encounter 


iSfz£C^ < L tadpole 

*>tz 




fall 


ft 

S It 


hole 




touch 


04^ 
*£><0 * 


yell 




lick 




dream 


< b <5 sneeze 

h < 

yawn 


8-r 


look for 
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Writing/Speaking Activity 
Entire movie: Describing 

Describe the characters and places from 
can. 

$ h> 

56 W 

$f(D43 U&Z/v 





the story with as many adjectives as you 

615 

/)\b hn/4 3 h hn 
*hho 

'VyZU&U X6* 



** %v» 

^c^/zbc* V* - big/small 
«* 

- fat/thin 

tzfr x>< 

SSlA/flSV* - high/low 

- wide, spacious/narrow 

- fast/slow, late 

t>z 

(AlA/HV* - good/bad 

«S -S'* 

- new/old 

tyf)' t L 

- young/old 

•DX Xty 

- strong/weak 

**» < 

- bright, cheerful/dark 
- safe/dangerous 

- clean/dirty 

Z.t) Vi - scary, frightening 

LA,#? 

llWi - kind 

O 

ERLC 



- terrible, terrific, wonderful 
nr 

- shy, embarrassed 

- novel, unusual 

Jr- L, f 

'FUlifc - mysterious, unusual 

£ C J6 

- serious, hard-working 
*fi§& - pretty 
Hbb - beautiful 

t> 

- cute 

l&b 

±tz - happy, lucky 
&<hfebV:> - gentle, quiet 

If A,* 

7Z%t£/'fa%<D - healthy, energetic/ill, sick 

L? 

- quiet/noisy, annoying 
L^/cft^bV* - gentle, nice/strict 

- busy/having spare time 
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SHfTfMRf SUZUME 
Usma Kmushiwu m Jmwi£&£ U gnu III 



As high school foreign language teachers, we are always being challenged to 
create meaningful and entertaining materials for our classes with language proficiency as 
our major concern. Our Shitakiri Suzume kamishibai project utilizes what our students 
have learned and involves their motivation and creativity. 

Shitakiri Suzume is a typical Japanese folk story with a moral: If you do 
something good, you will be rewarded; while if you do something wrong, you will be 
punished. The 17 kamishibai pictures are well drawn and include, on the reverse side, 
the original Japanese version of the story and an English translation. (See page 24 for 
information on ordering kamishibai .) 

We used the same kamishibai for both Japanese II and Japanese in classes. 
However, the emphasis was different according to our needs and class level. For 
Japanese II, we used this famous Japanese folk story to review sentence patterns and 
adjectives learned in the previous lesson and to practice listening comprehension. Before 
beginning the project with our classes, we rewrote the story text in order to simplify and 
shorten it, omitting panels 6, 7, 12, 13, and 17. We made a special point of including the 
sentence patterns the students had just learned, and tried to to use more conversation. 
Before we read die kamishibai to die class, we talked about new vocabulary the students 
would be learning. We also talked a litde about some of the kamishibai pictures. We 
then gave the students a comprehensive check sheet written in English for them to answer 
as they listened to the story so we could be sure they understood it. We read the 
kamishibai several times. 

The Japanese III class had just finished a unit on writing in the plain form ( kantai ) 
and students were also learning to use different politeness levels. Since they were already 
familiar with the story, our objectives were somewhat different. We wanted them to 
write the story of Shitakiri Suzume in their own words and then present it orally. In 
preparation for this we learned and practiced using new action verbs. 

Working in pairs, the students wrote the narratives and conversation for the 
Shitakiri Suzume story. Each pair was assigned three or four of the kamishibai panels, 
and small photo copies of the panels were attached to their writing sheets. Students were 
encouraged to use relevant action verbs, plain form or proper degree of politeness, and 
their understanding of Japanese culture (greetings, references to food and house 
arrangements, etc.) They used class time to write, and we were available to help with 
grammar and difficult expressions. Writing, correcting and rewriting their parts of the 
story took about two class periods. 
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Before presenting the story to each other using the kamishibai, they practiced then- 
presentation using expressive voices, gestures and eye contact. On the third day they 
were ready for "show time", and presented for each other and invited guests. Students 
were graded on effort, grammatical correctness, creativity, and delivery of the story. The 
students enjoyed this opportunity to be storytellers and gained good language, practice at 
the same time. 



Shu Huang and Mamiko Ehara 
University High School 
Urbana IL 






Sentence patterns 
~ fcE } 

AtBt. a O b><D& 0 

-site 



(adjectives) 

5 ft L V ' happy, delightful, joyful 

LV' 1 sad, sorrowful 

UV' gentle, sweet, tender, kind 

L/V&ofc kind 

5 & poor, pitiful, miserable 



Vocabulary List 



L/C 


tongue 


T T*> 


sparrow 


£9* 


to cut 


tf^L 


long long time ago, once upon a time 




always 




to get angry, mad 




to take along home 


3>i?Z 


to give 


<D >? 


glue 


-£A/c< 


washing clothes < (£) 




to cry 




to fly away 




to look for 




bamboo fence / grove 




souvenir 




to open 




treasure 




to be surprised 


& 


forest 


asiitf 


monster, ghost 
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Lfc cf V) 'jT'iflsb The Tongue - Cut Sparrow 

^B> *9fcfr££Lfco V'o1>43{£&£ Afctiot^&A/ 

fc£B> *5DV'$A/ttiUK*S:#?)KlfT#*bfco 

RDfe V £ LTc o 

&vis'£A,: rfefc, 4o*<A/<*: 9 5o j 

U ^ i: fcrCV^Lfco 

-$"$*#>: r*5UV'£/^ V'« Lfco 06A,ft£V\ J 

43 a, w: £ x % ix-tiro-el*. $>**'•€: 5 j&i-f fe-et* « 

Ho (2) 3obV'£A,&> * Lfco t>^A,-ef 0 

43 l^^ttt>»*A/K:i:T <>•*>$ LV'T?i\ 43fi£fc£A/fi&A/£ L 

<$>*)£&/» o & 3 B> 

43tffc £ & LfCo 43tf & £ AM\\ ^/otc < Kffom 

t>^^^4:^T 1 ^>437fe^1"V^TV^rc<7)T^ &(£$>£ A, <Z><D*) &&s<£LfCo 
ti '-£>: I" ^ V^o £'J6A,&£v\ 4o{£&£A, 0 
t)fcLttiT 1 ^>^J^i:^1“V^TV^^Ufco J 
&I3:&£^££T%4 o«! 1 *9 £ L/Co 

Ho (3) r^a^yj 43fc£&£A,f4u te£fr^*>QAs<Dl,tz$:%V)£Ltc, 

£Lfc 0 IVfcv\ v>fcv\ j ifl'V'' ^/AHfTc^Lfco 

fflo (4) 4oDV>^^^C^§oTt^> t>#Mi££V'&^T?Lfco 

t>*$>A4i££ {civ^^-f-^o J 

*«*fc£A,: r-r-f^SfAcD^^^^fc^^, %\£ir1r#><DVtc*%y)£LtCo 

mmvtLfcXo j 

43DV'£M*a>ftL^ofc<DT?> ftt&UL, 

^LT, t>^££d*U£fTt:£;Lfco 

3£ 0 (5) &L£LfZo 

bteVXD&W'&Mzho X, $i%£LtCo 
jsM'ZA,: ^t>^^cD^^LoTV^^'f^o J 

£«90&£fr'$X/ : f it r$xDLU04t J ^^O^’ei-o J 

H It 

Ao (8) 

Ufco 4 oDv^$^ttiT , ^J bfiVfr'z'fc.Hlr. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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HJSLV'&A,. fov&bo o J 

-bo (9) Ti 2 # : I"3oLV'£A,, 

V'oLifc^ttA/Srfc^LiSo J 
r^f 5 5 . J 

»$> A, Li: fCv?MX %&'<'& LtCo 

lA'lb^p Z'&XLtCo £ Tt> :& LfrotcX'-fo J 

Ac ( 10 ) Lfco 

#&'$&•. rsfcfc»siSffl8*ei"o &£'&£^^T'#o“Cv^1“o 

tr%SL^o/tT?-ro 5« j 

t-r»: 

;*:#VMi££/h£V'k3:££, b-o-ibMZo&W'Xlrfr. j 
r/b£\/'ltx<Dfe5&M'Xlr 0 £5 %&»)#£ 5. j 
ff 8 ^: r;iSLV'£A,„ £fc3fcT</c£V\fc. J 

: r&9#S£5 0 j 

ff«: r^j:5^Lo ;isLV'£A,. j 

Ao (li) joLV^A/te^teliff 9£Lfc„ 

&my£A, r^saab^y^. ^fbO^ttCtfSfc&^Lfc. J 

fi £ <£> 4» fcfca* L % O&tc < &A/&9£Lfco 
£LV'£^:fctffc£A,fci:> tfo<*)L&Lfco 

#t£*>$A,x rittt^ctV'tt^AStSLV^-fo 0^0, %1>h®A,<Dmcft%&iro J 

+0 (14) jokf&&A,&> -Lt$>A/C>^fc:fr£;£LfCo 

&l£&£As : ^JiA^^fcVV^o J 

-w*: rfctf&SA,, £&&*}**>%. J 

Hfe# :jta&SV'o&VVT? 1 % £KH§$£t". 

^o^-^lfo &#- s W£r<fc&V\ J 

r;}3{j;&£A, 0 fi£V\ ifp-^o 

&t£'<i!>£^^' ^^•L5 ^ 0 ^c#V>JiL<D{ap^v^-ei-o J 

-f-f#: ^p ^ 0 j 

: r^> ip ^ 5 0 J 

-f — -o (15) Lfc<» 

+-o (16) $^fc< L/Co 

* Panel number 
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L7c # Comprehension Quiz & |tf 

Listen to the story and answer the following questions in English. 

1 o Where did the old man go to cut wood? 

2 o Who ate the old man's lunch? 

3 o Who is kind to the sparrow? 

4 o Why did the old woman cut the sparrow's tongue? 

5 o What did the old man do after he found out the sparrow flew away? 

6 o What kind of house does the sparrow live in? 

7 o What did the sparrow offer the old man? 

8 o What did the old man receive from the sparrow? 

9 o Which box did the old man choose? 

1 0 o Where did the old man open the box? 

1 1 o What did the old man find in the box? 

1 2 o Why did the old woman want to see the sparrow? 

1 3 o Which box did the old woman want? 

1 4 o Where did the old woman open the box? 

1 5 o What was in the box which the old woman received? . 
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Pg® J (writing and story-telling project) 



: 

*■ *> U *• w» t> *• a, ft v* t* v» ft v* * 

i. tfurtwsu *LT % &e«r*<i& 

3. SMHtflV'/t*). 3fc£ld»V'fc9Lfc£v> 

4. i£sV>U* : a. i<^ff»)4L/t*K10) ; ^b. :fc»idElA'T?1-*K5) ; 

c. ffiSV^-r^(5) ; d . £<mv)$. VftM 10). 



fy/;k : 



tf )V—~? 1 (?•■*•> K^iCT-ry^) 



Picture 1 




ip^U tp^U ''Z/ub&iZ&Z/v&^lt. 

&5B, 

& z'm&ffimt'-fo zmm-f&iz 

to^^/uit’hjz-o ktoZotc, Vt>, 
z (D-t-fibtmztcfrb, gizotirm 5 zttzv 
ft. 



Picture 2 




zcoTi^tt)^^ 3 y kMAstc, ^ a ycoz k&jefirtfc o 
ft, MB, &d'£futz^3 yfz&*<ii0>£r&oft, 
h%B, $$ttl'£Astt£ft%&tiitc, 

a yfr% B^tdfr b, £s< $> 
fr'aft, ^ayitJoti 

frtfi-l ' T» 3ol£$> £So<DC0 <0 $;&-< XLt-atc, 



Picture 3 




(DyrtZtiKtiofc. 

AsltX'^/ufs Z 'ate, 

^a'y: 3$lZh£/v, toftfr 

Mt^tLtc, J 
*St£&£A,: rzZ(ZZ1s'!j 
ZLT, &tf& Zfute^ayOLfck^'afc, 
titi&fSA,: W6!j 

f* 3 yimt tef>> £ X/ <D%£ttitc, 

£%, &lz\,'£Mtmzffivft, ?■ a y ££■/)* Ltct>\ 
MLofr6%fr-afc, 'SAsIZfrftLfr'aft, 
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AOOKREOfEQ AHO SPECIAL OFFER 



Following a friend's recommendation I first read Learning to Bow by Bruce Feiler 
(Ticknor and Field, 1991), three years ago and was greatly impressed by it. The cultural 
experiences were very comparable to what my friends and I have experienced in Japan 
ourselves, but the author gives the historical and cultural insight to help us understand 
why . The author's writing style is so engrossing, it is difficult to put the book down once 
you have started reading it! 

For the past two school years. Learning to Bow has been required reading for my 
4th year students who are in a multi-level classroom and work semi-independently. The 
students enjoy the book tremendously and continue to mention Feiler's experiences long 
after finishing the book. Last summer when I took three of these students to Japan, they 
constantly pointed out things they "recognized" from reading the book. 

Mangajin (#44, April, 1995) has an excellent review of Learning to Bow. I agree 
with the reviewer, Ginny Skoud Waters, in the final words of her description: 

The penultimate chapter, 'The American Class: Lessons from Inside the Japanese 
Schools, ' which interweaves Feiler's final class presentation with observations on 
what each educational system might learn from the other, should be required 
reading for educators on both sides of the Pacific, (p. 83) 

If any teachers would like copies of a series of eight worksheets and a test over 
Learning to Bow which I developed to keep my students organized and on task with their 
reading, please send a large, stamped, self-addressed envelope to the address below. I am 
happy to share! 

Kathy Streit 

Franklin Community High School 
625 Grizzly Cub Drive 
Franklin IN 4613 1 

(Ed. note: Learning to Bow is available for $10.95 from Susuga Japanese Bookstore, 7 Upland 
Road, Cambridge, MA 02140. Tel 617/497-5460 Fax 617/497-5362.) 



TEACHER TC TEACHER 

The following worksheets are hot off the fax from Chris Thompson in Towa-cho, 
Iwate-ken, Japan. 
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: 

0ft: 



ti A, 1^ $ V' 



B*fg 



Part 1 . 

During the aftermath of the Great Hanshin Earthquake, American made emergency 
survival kits were distributed in great quantities. Since January 1995, these 
emergency kits have become quite well known in Japan. Most of the items contained 
in the emergency kits continue to be referred to by the Japanese version of their 
English names. Match the following katakana words to the correct English equivalent 
below by writing the corresponding number in the space provided. 

1) y h • tube tent 

2) • radio 

3) —y*T"yb • survival candles 



4) V 7 * water carrier 

5 ) /<C/p . %--?> K/V ♦ knapsack 

6) yViT • helmet 



Part 2 . 

Below is another list of items found in the emergency kits as they are labeled in the 
actual package. Read through the list, then determine which item best satisfies the 
emergency situations that follow. Write the correct katakana word in the space 
provided. 

tf — y * 3f— 5 07^-f • o-y y — y— . h 

• 7"f h p'v—y* t — — y 



o 

ERLC 
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1) It's pouring rain. Which item would be most helpful to you now? 

a . 

2) It's too dark to see. You need a . 

3) To cook your emergency rations, you need a 

4) To protect your hands when moving rubble, you need a pair of 



5) You need a can opener to open some canned fruit that came in your 

emergency rations. You need an . 

6) The wind is blowing and you need to light your emergency candles for 

light. You need • 

Part 3 . 

There are four emergency items left unused in the list in Part 2. Write each item in the 
spaces below using katakana, then in English write a translation or description of each 
item. Using the remaining space, write an English explanation of when such an item 
might have been useful in the aftermath of the Great Hanshin Earthquake. 



2 ). 



3) 



/ 



/ 



4) 



/ 
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i±A, b K, ;/£ V' b A, & V' 








&BU : 

B#: 

Part 1. 

The following list contains some of the items contained in the emergency kits used 
during the aftermath of the Great Hans hi n Earthquake. Read the list of katakana 
words below, and match them to the correct Japanese description by placing the 
appropriate kana in the space provided. 



To ) 'vM y h 

) ^^-7* • f'/ h 



^-o ) ) 7-5- *7^7 

• ^b-7* 



1 ) _ 

2 ) _ 

3) 

4) 

5 ) 

6 ) ZiUZffifyl 

7) cttrea — t.iTo _ 

8 ) _ 
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Part 2. 

In this section, use the basic form of verbs in their past tense or adjectives with HSflCJ 
to describe in Japanese when the following emergency items can be used. Follow the 
examples. Use kanji when possible. 



ft 

(Examples) 

To ) f33W-b : . 

K • X.— K : 

tfo ) T V y : o 



1) tfy?- a : 

2) : 

3) y— y— • -fyy^T'y h : 

4) h : 

5) ky.dra— • 7VT- : 

6 ) fcf-T • : 

7) • y : 

8 ) 

9) a— 7* 



1 0) *»M>f aS/W • — 



N£(6& FLASH \\ 



The Association of Teachers of Japanese invites applications to its Pilot Project to 
Improve Language Skills of Non-Native Secondary School Teachers of Japanese. The 
project is funded by the United States-Japan Foundation, New York. 

Purpose: To provide non-native secondary school teachers of Japanese with an 
opportunity to improve their language skills by enabling them to enroll in a summer 
intensive Japanese program. The project is not for training in language pedagogy. 

Eligibility: 

1) non-native secondary school teachers of Japanese; 

2) those who show strong career commitment to and interest in teaching Japanese 
on the secondary school level; 

3) those who have studied Japanese for a minimum of two years on post-secondary 
level or equivalent (preference will be given to those who are likely to be placed 
in the second or third-year Japanese class); 

4) those who have been teaching Japanese for at least one year on the secondary 
level at the time of application; 

5) those who have a contract to begin teaching Japanese at a secondary school in 
the coming academic year. 

Scholarship: 

1) For the summer of '95, up to six full scholarships will be awarded. 

2) The scholarship will cover tuition, fees, room and board, round-trip travel 
expense, and a stipend for the purchase of instructional material(s). 

3) If deemed justified, subsidy to the family to accompany a grantee may be 
considered. 

Application Procedure: 

1) The deadline for the application is Friday, May 26, 1995. 

2) Since the time schedule is extremely tight, you are urged to fax your application 
to 802/388-4329. 




j *. 
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3) Application by mail should be addressed to Dr. Hiroshi Miyaji, Department of 
Philosophy, Middlebury College, Middlebury VT 05753. 

4) If you have any questions, you may either call Dr. Miyaji at 802/388-371 1 ext. 
5662 or 802/545-2583; or Ms. Carol Sampson, Administrative Assistant at 
802/388-3711 ext. 5014. 

5) The grant award will be announced on Wednesday, May 31, 1995. 
Successful applicants will be immediately notified. 

The project is directed by Dr. Miyaji, President, ATJ, with the assistance of a committee 
composed of high shcool teachers and University professors. 



EMPLOYMENT SOUGHT 

Satoko Ide seeks a position teaching Japanese at the secondary and post secondary 
levels. Ms. Ide will receive an M. A. in Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages 
from the University of Northern Iowa in May, 1995. She holds a B.A. in English, and 
teaching certificates in English and Japanese from Kansai Gaidai University in Osaka, 
Japan. Ms. Ide has experience teaching elementary Japanese at the University of 
Northern Iowa and as a Japanese tutor and English instructor in Japan. Contact Satoko 
Ide, 1400 W. 30th Street, Cedar Falls, IA 50613. Tel 319/266-2850 Fax 3 19/273-5603. 
Permanent address: 1-17-2 Sena, Shizuoka City, Shizuoka 420, Japan. Tel 81-54-261- 
7860. 



EMPLO YMEtrr OPPORTUNITIES 

National Satellite Japanese Language Program seeks two instructors for live, 
interactive Japanese course. Target audience: high school students. Instructors must 
exhibit engaging TV presence, rapport with teenagers and readiness to adapt proficiency- 
based language instruction to TV medium. Excellent command of Japanese and good 
command of English required. Must be certified or willing to make financial and time 
commitment to become certified teacher in U.S. secondary school system. Commitment 
to the new field of distance learning preferred. Send letter of application, vita, three 
letters of reference and a demo videotape (NTSC format, at least 30 min.) which features 
applicant (1) teaching in Japanese classroom setting; (2) teaching Japanese to an 
imaginary TV audience. Salary based on qualifications, minimum: $30,000. Positions 
start in early July, 1995. Search will remain open until positions are filled. Apply to 
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Elizabeth Hoffman, Distance Learning Project Coordinator, Nebraska Department of 
Education, P.O. Box 94987, Lincoln, NE 68509-4987. Telephone inquiries may be made 
to Ms. Hoffman at 402/471-3503. EOA 



fiMGUNCEM£trr s 

> Kamishibai for Kids now offers 22 different kamishibai titles including Shitakiri 
Suzume, Sant to Kani , KasaJizo and Urashima Taro. Each kamishibai consists of 12 to 
17 (15" x 1 1") stiff oaktag story panels with a full color illustration on one side and the 
story line in English and Japanese on the back. Any one kamishibai, $35; three for $100; 
five for $150. Order from Kamishibai for Kids, P.O. Box 20069 Park West Station, New 
York, NY 10025-15 10. Tel or Fax 212/662-5836. 

> The Exchange: Japan Teacher Training Institute that was held at Bryn Mawr College 
for the past six years has moved. From 1995, it will be held at Ohio State University. 

The Institute is to be under the auspices of the College of Humanities as a complement to 
the programs of the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures and the Foreign 
Language Center of OSU. Graduate credit from Ohio State University is granted to the 
participants of the Exchange : Japan Teacher Training Institute. The following programs 
are being offered as part of the Exchange: Japan Teacher Training Institute of Ohio State 
University in Columbus, Ohio during summer 1995: "Teaching Japanese in High 
School"; "Intensive Japanese for High School Students"; "Japanese in the Schools." For 
further information, please contact Exchange: Japan, P.O. Box 1 166, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106-1166. Tel 313/665-1820 Fax 313/665-5229. 

> A Summer Institute for secondary level teachers of Japanese Language will be held in 
Washington State from July 16-22, 1995 at the University of Puget Sound in Tacoma 
Washington. Space will be reserved for Washington State teachers until April 15th, after 
which time teachers will be accepted from across the country on a first-come, first-served 
basis. The cost for out-of-state participants will be $350, which covers tuition, room and 
board and materials. The theme for the one-week Institute is: Implementing the 
Cpjmmnicatiye Framework for Introductory Japanese Language C urricula in 
Washington State High Schools . Teachers attending the Institute will participate in 
sessions including discussions on the Framework and how to implement it into their own 
curriculum; discussions on alternative assessment techniques; and workshops on 



materials development. Continuing education credit is available for an additional fee of 
$99 for 3 credits. Registration forms may be obtained by writing or calling: Japan- 
America Society of the State of Washington, 1800 9th Ave., Suite 1550, Seattle, WA 
98101-1322. Tel 206/623-7900— for registration forms on ly. For more information, 
please call either Jan Martindale at 206/523-6742 or Mary Maruyama at 206/364-4846. 

> To recognize and encourage outstanding foreign language teaching in grades K-12, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) fellowship program offers summer 
stipends of $3750 for teachers to spend six weeks abroad studying foreign languages and 
cultures. Approximately 60 NEH Foreign Language Fellowships will be awarded for the 
summer of 1996. Applicants must develop a 750-word project plan describing their 
intentions for professional development abroad. Eligibility requirements include three 
years full-time teaching in K-12 prior to the fellowship summer, with at least one-half of 
the teaching schedule in foreign languages, and the intention to teach foreign language at 
least five more years. Application deadline for 1996 is October 3 1, 1995. For 
information and application forms, contact: NEH Fellowship Program for Foreign 
Language Teachers K-12, Connecticut College, 270 Mohegan Avenue, New London, 
Connecticut 06320. Tel 203/439-2282 Fax 203/439-5341. 

> Nihongo Circle, located in Ontario, Canada sells Japanese language education 
materials including textbooks and dictionaries, through the mail. They are also happy to 
offer advice and free consultations on problems relating to teaching Japanese. The 
owner, Mr. K. Takahashi, has eight years experience in Japanese language education. 
Contact Nihongo Circle by e-mail: nihongoc@hookup.net or Fax 5 19/884-9083. 

> Send in your ideas on how to teach culture in Japanese language classes— and win a trip 
to Japan!! The Japan Forum (TJF) believes that studying a language cannot be separated 
from understanding the culture behind the language. Japanese language teachers are 
continually in search of better ways— through curri r ' vr \ teaching methods and teaching 
materials~to introduce Japanese culture and soci their students, especially in a way 
that attracts the interest of young students. Send or ideas and examples of how you 
incorporate or introduce the cultural aspects of Japan in your Japanese language class. 

The prize for the best entry is a week long visit to Japan at your convenience. TJF will 
pay for round trip air fare to Japan, accommodations and daily expenses. Other prizes to 
be announced. Deadline for application is July 3 1, 1995. Winners will be notified 
August 3 1, 1995. Send entries to The Japan Forum, Kojimachi NK Bldg., 14-2, 
Kojimachi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 102 Japan. Tel 3-3221-1421 Fax 3-3221-1423. 
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The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is published four 
times each year in December, February, May and October. Our publication year 
begins with the December issue, but new subscribers are welcome at any time. In 
addition, a list of Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese is published in 
March-April. The subscription fee is $20.00 for the five publications. For more 
information, or to subscribe, contact Barbara Shenk, Japanese Language Teachers 
Network, University High School, 1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801. 
Tel. 217/244-4808 Fax. 217/333-4064. e-mail: bshenk@uni.uiuc.edu or 
cbond@uni.uiuc.edu. 



' 

The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is a publication of 


the Center for Improvement of Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture in High 
School at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The newsletter and other 
current projects of the Center are supported in part by the United States-Japan 


Foundation. 
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JLTN Reaches Double Digits 

Birthdays are always worth celebrating, but some birthdays are more special than others. I 
can remember when each of my sons reached the age of ten, that was a very special birthday : 
Double digits! From that day on, it would require TWO numbers to say how old he was. Ten 
years! A quantity of time that has a name for itself: a decade. Now that was something really 
worth shouting about. 

And so it is that we here at CITJ are proudly looking back at nearly a decade of service to 
Japanese langu ag e teachers nationwide. It all began on December 7, 1985, when ten people 
teachers and aspiring teachers — gathered in Urbana for a "Workshop for Teaching Japanese 
Language and Culture in High School," sponsored by University High School. On that day, the 
Illinois Japanese Language Teachers Network was formed so that everyone could stay in touch. 

The four-page IJLTN Newsletter was first published in February 1986. There were eleven 
people on our mailing list! The first issue contained a report of the December workshop and an 
announcement of the next workshop, where the featured speaker would be Professor Seiichi 
Makino, then of the University of Illinois, now at Princeton. The issue included a recipe, a 
proverb, some local announcements, and an article entitled "Create Interest in Japanese Before 
You Start Your Program," by Cliff Damall (then at Bloomington High School, now at Elk Grove 
High School). Longtime subscribers are well acquainted with Cliffs contributions to the 
newsletter throughout the years. We received many, many requests for his ten-page packet, "Oral 
Activities for the High School Japanese Classroom," offered last year. 

Somehow the word spread. How excited we were when Diane Gulbronson drove to 
Urbana from Madison, Wisconsin for our second workshop (Spring 1986), her car trunk loaded 
down with favorite books and materials to share. As colleagues from Nebraska, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Michigan expressed their eagerness to join the Network, we became the Midwest 
JLTN Soon our mailin g list grew to include teachers from New York, Arizona, Florida, Oregon, 
and Georgia. In no time at all, "Midwest" was dropped from the newsletter’s name as JLTN 
became "national" and eve* international. 
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The more we talked with other teachers back in 1985 and 1986, the clearer it became that 
there were not enough high quality instructional materials designed to teach Japanese to American 
high school students. And, there were too few professional development opportunities for 
teachers. Teachers expressed a sense of isolation and a need to communicate with each other. 
Undaunted, we set out to try to make a difference in all of these areas. 

In 1986, the Center for Improvement of Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture in 
High School (CITJ) was officially formed, with funding from the Japan-United States Friendship 
Commission and a great deal of moral support from then Associate Executive Director, Eric 
Gangloff. The Center's goals remain essentially the same today as they were then. (1) to develop 
and disseminate teaching materials for the study of Japanese in high school; (2) to maintain a 
nationwide information network for high school Japanese language teachers; and (3) to conduct 
instructional programs that will strengthen the pedagogical skills of teachers. 

Looking back at the ten candles on our birthday cake, we celebrate... 

❖ A two-week workshop for 1 9 high school teachers of Japanese -- to the best of our 
knowledge, the first of its kind in the United States (1987) and a similar three-week 
workshop in 1988 

❖ A series of two-day "traveling workshops" held in Indiana, Minnesota, New York, 

Virginia, Oregon, and Michigan in 1988 

❖ Production of the award-winning video Hiragana (well over 600 copies sold since 1989) 

•> Publication of an intermediate reader, A Home stay in Japan: Nihon to no Deai, by Stone 
Bridge Press (1992) 

❖ Lively meetings hosted for Japanese teachers at state, regional, and national conferences 
(since 1987) 

•> A Leadership Conference held in Urbana in 1988, where many of the teachers who were 
later to become leaders in the profession met for the first time 

❖ A Leadership Conference held in Washington D.C. (1991) and sponsored jointly with ATJ 
and the National Foreign Language Center, which led to the formation of NCSTJ 

The Pathways to Proficiency workshop ( 1 993 and 1 994), which featured curriculum 
development training and a homestay trip to Japan 

The generous funding provided for our projects by the U.S. Department of Education, the 
Japan-United States Friendship Commission, The United States- Japan Foundation, The 
Japan Foundation, the Northeast Asia Council, the Kaneko Foundation, and the University 
of Illinois 



❖ Our association with professors Seiichi Makino, Hiroshi Miyaji and Akiko Kakutani, who 

have encouraged and helped us in countless ways 

We have these accomplishments to celebrate because of the outstanding contributions of 
past and present CITJ staff members Surabela Fabian, Hiroyo Demers, Caron Allen, Kate Okubo, 
Takuo Kinoshita, Natsumi Watanabe, Christopher Thompson, and Barbara Shenk. 

Central to all of this has been the Japanese Language Teachers Network Newsletter. 
Throughout the past decade teachers have shared their ideas and teaching strategies with others 
and learned about new resources and professional development opportunities. We have come to 
know many of you and we appreciate your continuing support and friendship. You have helped 
us speak to the practical, day-to-day issues on the minds of high school teachers of Japanese. 

And, we hope we have provided you with a sense of connection to c ' her teachers. 

We believe that it is not just a coincidence that many of the Jap nese teachers who are 
today members of national committees, officers and active members of pr ofessional organizations, 
developers of curriculum materials, and presenters at conferences are "alums" of one of our 
workshops or leadership conferences: Nick Pond, Hitomi Tamura, Leslie Birkland, Norman 
Masuda, Cliff Damall, Diane Gulbronson, Takuo Kinoshita, Yuriko Rollins, Aim McCarthy, 
Fred Lorish, Masatoshi Shimano, Susan Mastro, Becky Haskins, Akemi Smith, Kurt Bringerud, 
Itsuko Mizuno, Martha McDonald, Karla Merritt, Linnea Visness...and others. 

Although there is no accurate way to measure the impact our Center and our newsletter 
have had on the development of a new profession, we are proud of what we have accomplished 
during this critical ten-year period of growth in Japanese programs nationwide. We look forward 
with great excitement to our second decade! 



Carol Bond 
Director, CITJ 



(Yeoiofetter to Become JLTN Quarterly 

The Japanese Language Teachers Network Newsletter, now entering its tenth year of 
publication, will celebrate its birthday with a name change. Beginning with the December issue, 
the Newsletter will be called the Japanese Language Teachers Quarterly, ox JLTN Quarterly. 

The new name reflects a commitment in recent years to provide an array of practical 
teaching ideas and materials for the secondary school classroom. The last two issues of the 
Newsletter featured such articles as "Tonari no Totoro: Listening, Writing and Speaking 
Activities" by Stephanie Wratten; "Multi-Level Classroom Strategies" by Carrol Lund; "Oral 
Activities for the High School Japanese Classroom" by Cliff Damall; "Shitakiri Suzume: Using 
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Kamishibai in Japanese II and III" by Mamiko Ihara and Shu Huang; and "Skiing in Iwate", a 
comprehensive J-4 level activity by Chris Thompson. 

The Quarterly will continue to feature practical teaching ideas and to include 
announcements, employment ads, book reviews and descriptions of newly available resources. 
There will be no increase in the subscription price. 

So subscribe now using the enclosed form, and watch for your first issue of the JLTN 
Quarterly in December! 



Proper trash disposal is a big concern in Japanese society. A glimpse into the culture and 
language surrounding this topic provides us with many practical examples of how Japanese 
vocabulary and expressions are used in a context we face every day. The worksheets that follow 
introduce the language and organization of trash disposal in Towa-cho. 

The first worksheet is designed for first- or second-year students and requires a 
knowledge of hiragana and katakana. It would be helpful to discuss the vocabulary, which may 
not appear in any textbook, before attempting the exercise. Although some questions appear in 
English, students must be able to write their answers in Japanese. 

The second worksheet requires a knowledge of hiragana, katakana, and basic Japanese 
grammar. Furigana is used on most kanji, and activities are designed to be as self-explanatory as 
possible. Part 6 will take the most time, and might best be done in pairs or larger groups. 

While the worksheets should require only a minimum of supplementary explanation, 
teachers may wish to discuss the sentence structures and vocabulary for both the beginning and 
intermediate worksheets in relation to what students already know. 

I hope these activities provide a new twist to some familiar material. Who knows, the 
Towa-cho trash plan might even work in America! 



TaacAer fo TeacAer 

Tra&A Dags in Tima 




Chris Thompson 
Towa-cho, Iwate-ken 
Japan 
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Study the following vocabulary and attached trash information sheet in order to 
complete the exercises below. All answers must be in Nihongo. 



: collection of separated trash V'' : Please throw 

SSjL&V'' : non-burnable + "it" away 

: illegal-to-bum 5 : large sized trash 

^TL'a) : burnable ^ : other trash 



PART 1. 1 

In the section below, identify whether the waste item is designated as burnable, 
non-burnable, illegal-to-burn, large sized, or as "other trash." 



1 0 4?— /WO • 

2 . • : 

3. 

4 . i-s< * 

5. V /f'V-n-r • 

6 . &T • 

In the section below, identify whether the trash item is "collectable," or "non- 
collectable" trash. Add " to the end of each designation to create a short 

sentence answer. 

7 o * 

8 o * 

9 . • 

10. tf =-—/V ' y y~f * 

11. y — * 

1 2. X? 7 XU * 

♦ A,* 0 * 

1 3 . S3JS& * 

14. yVM ' 
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I PART 2. 

You have volunteered to help create a trash disposal plan for your school as part of a 
service project requirement. Using the Towa-cho chart as a model, create a "trash 
separation chart" for your classroom. Fill-in the chart below by listing which objects 
in your classroom fit into the five categories. 




PART 3. 1 

A trash can, probably like the one in your classroom, is called a df ^ |g (a dust box). 
Use the following sentence pattern to ask your classmates to throw away specific 
burnable trash items (four from above and one from page 1) in the trash can as a part 
of your trash disposal plan: 

(trash item) trash can) fC&r'C *C K, ft £ V\ 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
5 o 




;gs 
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PART 4. | ^ 

In Towa-cho, burnable trash must be placed in red trash bags ^ £§) 

burnable trash goes into blue trash bags ^ £§) .and illegal-to-burn 

must be put in green trash bags ty (7)^5 ^ . Determine the appropriate 

colored trash bag for the items listed below by using the trash separation chart, 
the following sentence pattern: 

i* 

( trash item) &( the appropriate colored bag) iLXflX <fc£V\ 

1 o **?"£? y 9 ' 

LKOk. 

2 c ^np h • 

3 . * 

4 o • 

tt h» i *> t *> 

5 c • 





. non 
trash 

Use 
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& A, o UH> b L* 5 
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B# : 

Study the following vocabulary and attached trash calendar and information 
order to complete the exercises below. All answers must be in Nihongo. 

• collection of separated trash • burnable 

U * U ** *• non-burnable 



sheet in 



iKHS&fhS : to be collected 



|£-CT<f££ V'* : please thrown "it" away : illegal-to-burn 

WLjkzL $ ‘.large sized trash 

fc 

^ : other trash 



ikx ^tl^> : can be thrown away 



PART l. 



In the section below, identify whether the waste item is designated as burnable, 
non-burnable. illegal-to-burn, large sjzcd, or "other trash." Answers mast be in short 

sentence form, ending in X ~9 . 



1„ 5ft'— /W<V 

2 0 i&JK-f 
3 0 T.Y'-’f 
4« 

5 o V JX-v-T’ 



In the section below, identify whether the trash item is "collectable," or non- 
collectable." Each answer must consist of two short sentences. The first sentence 
must end in or ^'tirA'.the second i n“C?'f“. 

7 o b-Xt-it&Xbtl'k-tfro E?LXX"t'ti\ 

8 o Ififii&T bfr'&'ffro if 5 IsXXirfiK 

9 . h 4? h /Wi&T if 5 L'C7r1“ri i o 

10c yT V btlizirt*. if 5 



PART 2. 



The trash pick-up days for one Towa-cho district appears below. Answer the following 
questions based on the information on the calendar. Refer to thetrash chart for 
question 5. 



¥fS7^E Id 



^ fctj a & l 'IQ^Ix-'L'aP v7 U *2 // 1/1-3. 



•Mx.3=R ^-ti4'i'd'5(»:K5»s(p D a s) 
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10.13.15 
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8.11.13 
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1.4.6 

8.11.13 

15.18.20 
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I PART 3. t 

In Towa-cho, each residence is responsible for putting trash for pick-up in a 
designated trash hnt located in each neighborhood. Each trash hut has a left and right 
side, separated by a partition. Trash must be put into plastic trash bags called 9 ]} V 

The following message is tacked onto the outside wall of the Gochonai trash hut. 
Read the message and answer the following questions. 



sprr 

• * ft&M V -y&teAftx<fc&v\ 

. * tiSk<n&\z xfix < it £ v\ 

£ ¥t> 

♦ V -y&WbMft&MKAiiX <tc£l\ 



Based on the content of the message above, answer the following questions in 
English. 

1. What must be done to the various kinds of trash? 



2. Why are the trash huts separated? 

PART 4. I 

In Towa-cho, burnable trash must be placed in red trash bags (<£>#><0:2 ^ „ non- 

burnable trash goes into blue trash bags .and illegal-to-burn trash 

must be put in green trash bags ^ . Determince the appropriate 

colored trash bag for the items listed below by using the trash separation chart. Use 
the following sentence pattern: u 

( trash item) &( the appropriate colored bag) fcXtVT < ft £ V\ 

ft * 

i . xm • 

2 o * 
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n 



3 o T; l^fg • 

4 o * 

5 o * 

What about these items not on the Towa-cho information sheet? 

6 o %•£ V h * 

< O h h 

7c UtT 

8 o i)*\£L * 

9 o ’ 

1 Oc 7-h • 



PART 5. 



tXw 

A trash can, probably like the one in your classroom, is called a ® (a dust box). 
Use the following sentence pattern to ask your classmates to throw away specific 
burnable trash items in the trash can as apart of your trash disposal plan: 

(trash item) &( trash can) fctif'C'C < 



lc 

2 0 

3c 



4c 

5c 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM 




Name: 

School or 
Organization: 

Address: 



Telephone: 
Mailing Address: 



FAX: 



E-mail Address: 



To receive the 4 Quarterly issues 
enclose: 



$20 for a regularsubsci^^ 

$18for early subscriber <fec^^ 24, 1995 

addtional cortfributioo;^ ... 



lama Japanese teacher at (circle level): H.S. Jr. Hi. Elem. College 

Foreign language supervisor 

Satellite program facilitator 

Other (please specifiy) 

If you know of anyone who might be interested in subscribing to the Japanese Language Teachers Network Quarterly, 
please write their name and address below. We will send them a free October issue. (Please use the back for additiona 
names and addresses.) 

Name: 

Address: 



Please make checks payable to the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Send this form with your check to Barbara Shenk, 
University High School, 1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urban* IL 61801 . Send by November 24, 1995togettheeariy 
subscriber discount! 



1 PART 6. I 



As a service project, you have volunteered to help create an ecological trash disposal 
plan for your school. Using the Towa-cho chart as a model, create a "trash separation 
chart" for your school. Fill-in the chart below in Nihongo, and make sure the proper 
information is filled-in at the bottom of the page. Use either kana or kanji to list trash 
items. Use Arabic numerals for any questions that require numerical answers. 






=f s 




- : 









* e i> 




(fa'm 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

« 

• 

• 


(#<D8) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

* 

« 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


( 1' 7 V 9 ) 

• 

• 

4 

4 

4 

• 

• 


• 

a 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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Around fAe 6)or/cf in Japanese 

For Christmas last year I received a Japanese world map from Chris Thompson, who, as 
you know, is now living and working in Japan. The following are some activities that I have 
written to go with this map. Some are simpler than others but most of them I place at the 
beginning of second year as a review of katakana and grammar. While the grammar in the trip 
activity is fairly complicated, the students are able to figure out the country as long as the specific 
vocabulary words are understood. This last activity could also be done as a reading activity. 1 
hope that you’ll be able to use them. I would like to thank my friend and colleague Linda 
LeBoutillier for her help and suggestions on these activities. 



Linnea Visness 
Apple Valley High School 
Apple Valley, Minnesota 



World maps in Japanese (80 x 100 cm) are available for about SI 2 from Sasuga Japanese 
Bookstore, 7 Upland Road. Cambridge, MA 02140 617/497-5460 sasuga@world.stdcom. as 
well as from Kinokuniya Bookstores . 



LISTENING AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 
1. Guess Which Country 

The teacher chooses a country and gives successive clues to describe its location. For 
example: 

r. (Dmitr y V # *9 £tc 

*9 £1“o 

Students guess which country it is. 

Varia tions: 

-If the students are studying other grammar patterns, other clues could be used such 
as: 

-If you have pictures of the flags of the world you could describe the flags of the 
various countries using colors and shapes. 
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2. What Country Am I Thinking Of? 



Divide students into groups of not larger than five. One student thinks of a country 
and the others have to ask yes or no questions until they figure out which country it 
is. Students will have to practice the structures and be given ideas of what to ask. 
For example: 

T7!i # 

7s—P y y<r>bt£'0 y> 



3. Let's Take a Trip Around the World 

All students have a copy of a world map in front of them. It can be in English if no 
Japanese maps are avialable to copy. The teacher narrates a trip and the students follow 
along, drawing the itinerary on their maps. An example of trip is as follows. 

m’Z'ffro Zfifrbt z.(Dt.%X'^)Vyr ^ 

1% fcf 7 5 7 WcotV'S^Tlcof tt. Ziifrb 

PV—V S' y T — y —7i>z.z.\c 

The trip could go on for several more countries or you could have students design their 
own trips around the world to narate to other students. 
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WRITING ACTIVITIES 



Worksheet #1 



y> < 9 £1% it 77 V i u 
T$?7, 7\ it&o <£&»>£ tfro QtlX 

</c£v\ 



lo ytfr 

2 o 

3 0 7 * 73 - — 7 ~y 
4 o 

5 o 7-ry try 

6 o 7*7'?^ 

lo 7~?> 

8 o mjt 

9 o #7^ 

1 0, *-7b7V7 



Worksheet #2 

In complete sentences, locate each of these smaller, less well-known countries against 
a larger country near it using the directions, 4L S and 

lo ify t'T (T 7 V %) 

2 o s<;V2f— (3 — n yst) 

3 o ^y^rX^y (T'^T) 

4 o 7*^*7 (a-By/i) 

5 o h-=f (77'JJl) 

6 o (T'^T) 

7 o utT^y#) 

». (gr^y^) 

9 o y'-^y (r yr) 

i o 0 ^7fv7 utr^ y^7) 
i io 4?y tfT »;#) 
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Boot fieo/eM 



Tanoshiku Hanaso, Bunka Institute of Language, 1995. 91pp., $30.50 

Available from Japan Book Center, The Water Garden Suite 160 East, 

2425 West Olympic Blvd., Santa Monica, CA 90404-4036 310/453-1022 

r^L< oS't b J is a supplementary conversation activity text to accompany 

0 £f§. This text tries to use what students already know in realistic conversational 
settings of various kinds. 

There are two parts to this book. The first section is intended to give complete beginners 
practice in the accurate use of basic structures, using an enjoyable game-playing approach. 
The second section contains conversations in various real and imagined situations, not only 
to interest and motivate but to widen and improve understanding of structure r.nd 
expressions. 

The book contains many simple pictures that students can use to create skits. Teachers 
can use the lessons according to the instructions, or create their own variations. For 
example, we used Lesson 6, in the second section. After we learned basic 

expressions used to tell directions and wearing verbs such as 
and we decided to play Blind Date. 

I divided the students into pairs and gave each pair a map of streets and buildings 
( p. 39) and a picture of people wearing a variety of clothing and accessories ( p. 41). The 
map identifies many of the buildings but leaves six of them unlabeled. First I asked each pair 
of students to decide which unlabeled building would be their meeting place. Second, each 
pair had to decide what they would be wearing so that they would be able to identify each 
other. Finally they created and performed a skit in the form of a telephone conversation, 
arranging their blind date. The following is an (uncorrected) sample of their work: 





^ L% L« 


: 


^ L% L u 






7-7^' : 


Z.A 


71/^X: 




T’vy? : 


ttv\ 


7V'^7: 


is &o1"<ifo’C<7c£V'. 


: 
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T*?*? : 

T V y # 7s : 
T’T's? : 

T-7'/^' : 

: 



ttv\ ^rUT, ^S:£(^^'oT</;^\ 

tev\ -?i\ 

(iv\ frfrV'&'t. 

t>«v^^5lWoX V'£1\ 

liv\ 5££V£1% & £?&£>. 

f±v\ ^±5)tC?>. 



can be used easily and with great flexibility . While the book is part of 
the ~X \ 0 I, II series, it can easily be used with other textbooks. I recommend it 
for anyone who wants to transform their students’ grammatical knowledge into real 
competence. 



Hiroko Ito 

University High School 
Urbana, Illinois 



(Yeoi Resources 

tO The Tuttle Kanji Cards present the first 440 characters of the Kyoiku Kanji designated as 
necessary for basic literacy by the Japanese Ministry of Education. Each card contains the 
character and stroke order on one side, and meanings, on/kun pronunciations, and four example 
compound words on the reverse. The unbound flash cards can be reorganized to suit any 
textbook or self-study curriculum. The accompanying booklet groups the kanji by their radicals 
and pronunciations, and includes stroke order and pronunciation indexes with cross-reference 
numbers for use with Kanji & Kana (Hadamitzky and Spahn) and The Modem Reader’s 
Japanese-English Character Dictionary (Nelson). 440 cards, boxed, with reference booklet, 
$14.95. Available from Charles E. Tuttle Co., 153 Milk Street, Fifth Floor, Boston, MA 02109 
Tel (617) 951-4080 Fax (617)951-4045. 

£□ Hiragana and Katakana Wall Charts feature kana drawn in large, bold, easy-to-read 
strokes with colorful illustrations of sample words to help reinforce vocabulary. Hiragana Wall 
Chart, 2' x 3’, laminated, $14.95. Katakana Wall Chart, 2’ x 3’, laminated, $14.95. Available from 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., 153 Milk Street, Fifth Floor, Boston, MA 02109 Tel 617/951-4080 
Fax 617/951-4045. 

£Q Ready to try something completely different? WordMate’s Instant Japanese is a method 
that delivers English or Japanese words to the left, right and whole brain for quick and lasting 
vocabulary learning. WordMate is used with stereo headphones, capitalizing on the special 
aptitudes in each side of the brain. WordMate’s Instant Japanese has four audio cassettes and a 
reusable workbook and sells for $49.95. For more information contact WordMate, P.O. Box 
992, Skokie, IL 60076-0992. 708/677-6186. 
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S f/omestag fn dapan Update 



We are proud to announce that the intermediate reader produced by CITJ, A Homestay in 
Japan: Nihon to no Deai, will be going into a second printing! The book was written by Caron 
Allen and Natsumi Watanabe, with editorial assistance from Carol Bond and Barbara Shenk. A 
Homestay in Japan was published in 1992 by Stone Bridge Press, Berkeley, California. The 
project was supported by grants from the U.S. Department of Education, The United States- 
Japan Foundation, and the University of Illinois. We have been gratified by the positive 
comments of teachers at both the high school and college level who use the book. An 
examination copy of Homestay may be obtained by contacting the publisher at Stone Bridge 
Press, P.O. Box 8208, Berkeley, CA 94707. Tel 510/524-8732 Fax 510/524-8711. 

A Special Request to Teachers who have used Homestay: We would like to develop a 
companion piece for Homestay , that will further enhance the book's usefulness to teachers and 
students. Perhaps you have developed kanji drills, grammar notes, quizzes, writing exercises or 
other materials or activities to use with your classes to supplement the book. If you are willing to 
share these with other teachers, please let us know what you have. We would like to incorporate 
the ideas of as many teachers as possible in the Supplement. We will organize and polish the 
materials, and credit you and your school for your contributions. If you would like to be a part of 
this project, contact Carol Bond, CITJ, University High School, 1212 W. Springfield Ave., 
Urbana, EL 61801. Fax 217/333-4064 ore-mailcbond@uni.uiuc.edu 



We are happy to announce that Christopher Thompson will be returning to CITJ in 
August 1996 as Associate Director of the Center and Japanese teacher at University High School. 
Chris taught part-time at the school from 1990-94 as he pursued graduate work in cultural 
anthropology at the University of Illinois. His "Teacher to Teacher" column has been a popular 
feature of the JLTN Newsletter. Chris conducted the Center's 1993 and 1994 summer workshops 
for high school teachers, which included a homestay visit to Japan. He has presented sessions for 
teachers at ACTFL and Central States Conference, and also served on the Board of Directors of 
NCSTJ. Chris, his wife Erin, and son Wesley, are presently residing in Towa-cho, Iwate 
Prefecture, Japan, where Chris is conducting research for his doctorate and working in the 
International Programs Division of the Towa-cho Town Offices. Chris has continued to write his 
column from Japan, and this year he will serve as Associate Director of CITJ, helping to plan 
future projects by e-mail and fax. Chris and his family are looking forward to returning to Illinois 
in August 1996. 
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Hiroko Ito is filling in for Chris Thompson in the classroom this year and serving as 
Japanese language consultant for the Center. She will assist with the development of instructional 
materials and contribute to the newsletter. Hiroko has lived in the Champaign-Urbana community 
for 1 5 years and is a native of Niigata, Japan. She has previously taught Japanese at the 
University of Illinois, where she earned a Master's degree in £ast Asian Languages and Cultures, 
with an emphasis in Japanese pedagogy. She also holds a B.A. in English from Obirin University, 
Tokyo. Hiroko has been an active member of the Illinois Japanese Language Teachers 
Association. 



Amp/ogment SaagAf 

Barbara Cohen seeks a position teaching Japanese, ESL and Social Studies beginning in 
the fall of 1996. Ms. Cohen holds an M.A. in TESOL from the School of International Training 
in Brattleboro, Vermont, and a B.A. in Religion/Political Theory from Denison University in 
Granville, Ohio. She is currently working towards certification in teaching Japanese and plans to 
be certified through Ursinus College in Pennsylvania in the spring of 1996. Ms. Cohen teaches 
ESL for the School District of Philadelphia and also has experience teaching ESL and intensive 
English at the Community College of Philadelphia and Temple University. She has taught English 
in Japan for three years. While in Japan she was apprenticed to a hand-papermaker and would 
enjoy teaching hand-papermaking to children. Contact Barbara Cohen at 6102 Ardleigh Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19138. Tel 21 5/438-3597. 

Kim iyo Nakamura seeks a position teaching Japanese at the high school or university 
level. Ms. Nakamura holds a certificate for teaching Japanese approved by the Japanese Ministry 

of Education. She graduated from Nanzan College in Japan with a major in English. She also 

holds a B.A. in Spanish from Mansfield University of Pennsylvania. She has experience teaching 
English, Japanese and mathematics to elementary, junior high and high school students, and also 
English for adults in Japan. Contact Kimiyo Nakamura, 1401 N Street N.W., #210, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. Tel and Fax 202/234-6151 (switched automatically) 



Announcements 



> The 29th Annual Meeting of the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL) will be held in Anaheim, California, November 18-20, 1995. The 1995 convention will 
be co-sponsored by the National Council of Secondary Teachers of Japanese (NCSTJ) and will 
feature more than 25 (yes, that's twenty-five!!) presentations and workshops directly related to 
high school Japanese teaching. In addition, there will be a luncheon for Japanese teachers 
sponsored by the Japan Foundation Language Center, and new materials to look over in the vast 
exhibit halls. For more information contact ACTFL, 6 Executive Plaza, Yonkers, NY 10701- 
6801. Tel 914/963-8830. 



> The 1996 Kezai Koho Center Fellowships offer an opportunity for your colleagues who 
are social studies teachers or supervisors to go to Japan. The fellowships cover transportation 
from hometowns to Japan and the expenses of the 16-day itinerary designed specifically for social 
studies educators. Educators who have visited Japan for longer than 72 hours are not eligible. 

The postmark deadline for applications is February 1 5, 1996. A brochure outlining application 
procedures may be obtained from the Program Coordinator, Keizai Koho Center Fellowships, 

10 Village View Lane, UnionviUe, CT 06085 Tel 203/673-8684 Fax 203/675-4840 

> The Japan Foundation is once again offering grants to assist Japanese language programs. 
Their grant programs include. Salary Assistance Program for Full-Time Japanese Language 
Teachers; Japanese Language Teaching Materials Donation Program; and Assistance Program for 
the Development of Japanese Language Teaching Resources. Application deadline is December 

1 , 1 995 . If interested, request information immediately from The Japan Foundation New York 
Office, 152 West 57th Street, 39th Floor, New York, NY 10019 Tel 212/489-0299 
Fax 212/489-0409, or from your nearest Consulate-General or Embassy of Japan. 

> Through arrangements with the Bunsai Intercultural Educational Exchange (BIEE), the 
Institute of International Education (HE) will be administering the placement of candidates for the 
Foreign Language Teaching Assistants (FLTAs) in Japanese. The candidates will be selected by 
BIEE and will range in age from 22 to 35 years old. The duties of the assistants may consist of 
teaching, serving as a conversational resource, working in language laboratories, directing a 
language house or table and directing extra-curricular activities. In return for the services of the 
asssistants, U.S. host institutions provide the FLTAs room and board, a waiver of tuition and a 
stipend, which usually ranges from $300 to $500 per month. HE coordinates placement and 
provides administrative supervision throughout the academic year. For each candidate accepted 
as a language assistant, participating institutions are charged a nominal fee of $200, which is billed 
at the start of the academic year that the assistantship begins. For further information, please 
contact: Soraya Hurtado, Manager, Foreign Language Teaching Assistant Program, Institute of 
International Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, 1 1th Floor, New York, NY 10017. Tel 
212/984-5494. 
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The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is published four 
times each year in December, February, May and October, Our publication year 
begins with the December issue, but new subscribers are welcome at any time. In 
addition, a list of Resources for Teachers of High School Japanese is published in 
March- April. The subscription fee is $20.00 for the five publications. For more 
information, or to subscribe, contact Barbara Shenk, Japanese Language Teachers 
Network, University High School, 1212 West Springfield Avenue, Urbana, IL 61801. 
Tel 217/244-4808 Fax 217/333-4064 e-mail: bshenk@uni.uiuc.edu or 

cbond@uni.uiuc.edu 



The Newsletter of the Japanese Language Teachers Network is a publication of 
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